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HAMMERING  HOME  CANNED -FOOD  FACTS.  Every  year,  display 
booths  are  set  up  at  national  conventions  of  professional  people  to  hammer 
home  by  personal  contact  the  facts  about  canned  foods.  Last  year,  educa¬ 
tional  literature  on  canned  foods  was  distributed  from  these  booths  to  doctors, 
nurses,  dieticians,  home  economists,  and  public  health  officials,  17,400  of 
them!  It  adds  impetus  to  American  Can  Company’s  campaign  to  promote 
the  understanding  and  consumption  of  canned  fcods. 


^  AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY  ^ 

2  3  0  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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CANS 


All  you  have  to  do  is  call  the 
signals  and  the  Heekin  Or¬ 
ganization  joins  your  team  ...  to 
run  interference  ...  to  carry  the 
ball  during  the  canning  season 
.  .  .  to  plan  the  game  through 
the  Heekin  Food  Research  De¬ 
partment  or  the  Traffic  Depart¬ 
ment.  Teamwork  builds  business 
.  .  .  our  business  and  your  busi¬ 
ness.  Your  order  is  important  to 
us  and  you  must  get  Personal 
Service.  That's  why  so  many  sat¬ 
isfied  canners  use  Heekin  Cans 
year  after  year. 

THE  HEEKIN  CAN  CO. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


THE  CANNING  TRADE  is  published  every  Monday  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE,  20  S.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor.  Arthur  I. 
Judge,  Advertising.  Yearly  Subscription  price:  U.  S.  A— S3.00;  Canada — $4.00;  Foreign-^5.00.  Advertising  rates  upon  application.  Forms  close  Wednesday; 
cover  forms  Tuesday.  Copy  required  for  proof  ten  days  in  advance  of  close  Entered  as  Second  Class  matter  at  the  Post  Office,  Baltimore,  Md.,  under  Act  oi 
March  3rd,  1879. 


With  this  machine  one 
man  is  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  build  a  large 
stack  or  fill  a  silo. 


THE  Hamachek  Revolving  Ensilage  Distributor  is  a 
mechanical  device  for  the  stacking  of  pea  vines 
corn  husks,  or  other  ensilage  in  a  silo  or  on  a  stack. 

The  discharge  spout  revolves  in  a  circle  two  or  three 
times  an  hour  and  the  operator  can  easily  change  the 
incline  of  the  spout  to  any  desired  position.  In  this 
way,  the  ensilage  is  discharged  just  where  it  is  needed 
and  one  man  can  make  a  better  stack  or  fill  a  silo 
better  then  can  be  done  by  several  men  without  the 
aid  of  the  Distributor. 

fV rite  for  Descriptive  Circular 


FRANK 

AMACHE 

MACHINE  CO. 

Green  Pea  Hulling  Specialists 


Ettiblithed  lilt  #  liieorAorited  1114 

KEWAUNEE  WISCONSIN 


CLEAN  CANS 

.  .  .  ESSENTIAL 


Name. 


Progressive  canners 
are  discarding  old 
methods  of  washing 
and  are  getting  their 
cans  cleaner  by  using 
modern,  scientific, 
speed  machines.  Thus, 
they  maintain  quality 
and  cut  down  operat¬ 
ing  costs. 


WITH  COVER 
REMOVED 


COMPLETE- 
INSTALLS  IN 
ANY  CAN 
LINE. 


UNIVERSAL  CAN  WASHER 

Inverts  the  cans  and  washes  them  with  both  water 
and  steam.  Gets  rid  of  all  the  dust,  dirt,  bacteria  and 
other  impurities  that  collect  in  cans  during  shipping 
and  storage  and  turns  them  out  scrupulously  clean 
and  sterile.  Will  not  jam,  dent  nor  injure  cans  in  any 
way.  Capacity  200  cans  or  more  per  minute.  Adjust¬ 
able  for  all  sizes  from  2"  to  414"  diameter,  2"  to  7‘/2" 
height. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR 

Valuable  information  on  can  washing  will  be  sent  on 
request — also  full  description  of  this  efficient,  econom¬ 
ical  washer. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


mmm 
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(Sprogue-Sells  Division)  /  .  ...  . 
HOOPESTON.  ILLINOIS  <4..  rf 

SEND  the  coupon  ijmm 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Sprague-Sellt  Division)  HOOPESTON.  ILL. 

Please  send 

□  Full  details  of  FMC  Universal  Can  Washer. 

□  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 


Address^ 
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THEN  THEY  TAKE  ITS 


Give  up?  okay.  It’s  a  new  enamel 
lining  for  cans.  Of  course,  a  new 
enamel  isn’t  developed  and  tested  as 
easily  as  the  headline  might  lead  you  to 
believe.  That’s  just  to  give  you  a  rough 
idea  in  plain,  workaday  language  of 
what  an  enamel  must  go  through  before 
it’s  finally  ready  for  use. 

^  hat’s  that  to  you?  Plenty.  Suppose 
your  product  couldn’t  be  packed  with¬ 
out  a  special  lining.  And  suppose  that 
lining  wasn’t  commercially  available. 
Continental’s  manufacturing  division  re¬ 
search  men  would  find  it.  Or  suppose 
that,  when  packed,  your  product  dis¬ 
colored,  bleached,  or  lost  its  flavor  and 


wholesomeness.  Again  Continental’s 
laboratory  life-savers  to  the  rescue. 

There’s  a  great  difference  in  enamels. 
The  enamel  that’s  perfect  for  one  prod¬ 
uct  may  be  bad  for  50  others.  That’s  why 
Continental  uses  more  than  a  dozen  dif¬ 
ferent  inside  enamels  for  food  products 
alone.  That’s  why  scores  of  new  enamels 
were  tested  last  year  at  our  Chicago 
laboratories.  The  efforts  of  a  whole  staff 
of  men  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  control 
of  enamels  being  used  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new,  improved  enamels.  Many 
more  test  these  linings,  making  sure 
each  will  do  its  particular  job. 

Above,  at  the  right,  you  see  the  start¬ 


ing  point  of  commercial  production  of 
a  lining.  A  small,  experimental  batch  of 
enamel  is  being  cooked.  At  the  left,  the 
new  enamel  is  being  subjected  to  ex¬ 
haustive  tests  in  an  oven.  This  is  just 
part  of  the  test-oven  equipment  where 
conditions  prevailing  in  regular  produc¬ 
tion  ovens  are  accurately  duplicated. 

No  wonder  so  many  packers  today 
prefer  Continental  cans!  They  know 
their  products  and  profits  are  protected. 
This  is  the  type  of  service  Continental 
offers  every  customer.  Are  you  taking 
full  advantage  of  this  cooperation?  Just 
consult  your  Continental  repi^senta- 
tive.  He’ll  be  glad  to  tell  you  how  to  get 
fullest  aid  on  any  canning  problem. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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SPORTSMANSHIP — The  American 
takes  his  sports  more  whole¬ 
heartedly  than  any  other  nation, 
apparently,  but  he  goes  into  it  with 
the  declaration — and  he  means  it — 
“may  the  best  team  or  man  win,” 
whether  it  be  a  world’s  series  base¬ 
ball  game,  a  crucial  football  game 
or  a  prize  fight.  He  will  root  his 
heart  out  for  his  choice,  and  be 
unshamed  of  his  bias,  but  when 
the  decision  has  been  made  the 
good  sport  trots  out  no  alibis,  and 
takes  the  result  in  good  grace  and 
with  utmost  friendliness  towards 
all. 

PREPAREDNESS  JOB  —  NoW  it  is 
the  task  of  everyone  of  us  to  help 
build  our  glorious  country  into  an 
impregnable  fortress  against  which 
no  powers  on  earth  would  attempt 
assault.  In  this  big  job  our  indus¬ 
try  has  a  most  important  part.  It 
seems  to  us  that  it  is  very  much 
like  the  building  of  the  many  great 
and  beautiful  cathedrals  of  Europe, 
which  stood  for  hundreds  of  years 
the  admiration  of  all  who  saw 
them,  until  the  vandals  of  World 
War  I  and  now  of  World  War  II, 
marked  them  for  destruction. 

You  may  recall  that  in  those 
early  days  whole  communities  laid 
aside  their  accustomed  occupations 
to  have  a  part  in  the  erection  of 
each  one  of  these  great  temples :  the 
laborer  to  hew  the  stone  and  draw 
it  to  the  site,  the  artisan  to  shape 
the  stone  and  place  it  in  its  niche, 
the  foremost  sculptors  of  the  time 
eager  and  willing  to  lend  their 
talents  to  carving  the  marble, 
and  when  the  progress  of  the  build¬ 
ing  permitted,  other  famous  pain¬ 
ters  to  create  some  of  the  great 
masterpieces  of  all  times — all  freely 
and  willingly  offered  because  they 
were  erecting  a  temple  to  Almighty 
God.  But  back  of  all  these  great 
masons  and  masters  were  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  others,  the  men 
who  trundled  the  heavy  stones, 
mixed  the  mortars,  did  the  labori¬ 
ous  work  so  absolutely  essential. 


•  ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE,  Editor 

EDITORIALS 

and  yet  have  remained  unmarked 
and  are  seldom  mentioned  in  the 
glory  of  the  edifice.  .But  did  you 
know  that  the  women — the  wives 
and  daughters  also  left  their  homes, 
and  came  to  live  in  tents  and  shacks 
near  the  work  to  provide  and  to 
cook  the  meals  for  the  workers  con¬ 
tributing  their  labor  just  as  the 
men  were  doing?  How  could  the 
work  have  gone  on  without  suffi¬ 
cient  food  regularly  served  to  the 
workers  ? 

And  so  it  must  be  in  our  great 
defense  movement.  There  is  a  place 
for  everyone  of  us  and  a  no  more 
important  place  for  you  than  as  a 
supply  source  of  good  and  substan¬ 
tial  foods  to  feed  everyone  busy 
upon  this  great  and  necessary 
work.  That  is  the  part  which  the 
canning  industry  must  play  with 
such  fidelity  and  dependability  as 
it  never  played  before,  since  the 
danger  was  never  before  so  great. 
That  embraces  a  mighty  task  since 
it  includes  the  growing  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  foods  of  all  kinds, 
an  uninterrupted  supply  of  con¬ 
tainers  of  every  kind,  the  filling  and 
safe  processing  of  every  can,  and 
finally  its  delivery  to  every  separate 
location  where  needed.  If  we  are 
all  in  on  this  job,  as  we  must  be, 
that  means  all  individuals  must  be 
fed,  too.  That  is  a  big  task,  far 
beyond  the  capacity  of  present 
acreages  grown  for  canning.  Pos¬ 
sibly  it  calls  for  greater  factory 
capacity  or  at  least  improved  fac¬ 
tory  handling,  because  all  must  be 
done  with  less  labor,  due  to  the 
drain  of  manpower  serving  in  our 
defense  forces.  This  feature  must 
have  immediate  attention,  and  not 
be  allowed  to  wait  until  the  call 
comes  upon  it  when  factories  pro¬ 
ducing  the  needed  supplies  may  be 
tied  up  with  other  defense  require¬ 
ments.  The  job  of  erecting  your 
great  kitchens,  and  of  securing  the 
steady  supply  of  foods,  and  all 
needed  supplies,  is  right  in  front  of 
you  now.  It  has  been  said  “what 


•  VOLUME  63,  NUMBER  15 


good  will  be  the  guns,  and  tanks 
and  airplanes  if  we  have  not  men 
to  man  them  ?”  But  what  good  will 
the  men  be  if  a  means  of  regularly 
feeding  them  with  good,  hearty 
meals  has  not  been  provided  ?  And 
not  just  the  men  behind  the  guns, 
but  our  whole  population ;  and  not 
just  our  population,  but  before 
this  goes  very  much  further  we  will 
be  called  upon  to  feed  other  nations. 
This  task  of  complete  predaredness 
must  be  just  that — complete,  and 
it  will  take  the  energies  of  every¬ 
one  of  us  to  man  these  trenches 
behind  the  lines. 

This  is  no  time  to  debate  whether 
or  not  we  will  ever  be  attacked. 
If  we  are  prepared  as  now  planned 
we  will  never  be  attacked,  we 
honestly  believe;  but  if  we  do  not 
prepare  in  the  manner  planned, 
we  can  surely  expect  trouble,  and 
real  trouble  since  we  will  be  no 
more  ready  than  was  France,  that 
great  nation  of  wisdom  and  good 
soldiers,  and  now  in  slavery.  Eng¬ 
land  has  had  to  prepare  with  one 
hand  while  she  fights  with  the 
other;  we  have  the  chance  to  be 
ready  to  use  both  fists,  well  sus¬ 
tained  with  plenty  good  food, 
if  that  greatest  of  Commissary 
Departments,  the  canning  industry, 
does  its  full  duty  regularly  and 
well.  If  you  have  been  asking 
yourselves  what  you  can  do,  here 
is  the  answer,  and  it  would  seem 
that  our  State  and  local  canners 
Conventions  ought  to  make  that  a 
leading  question  on  their  programs. 
Is  there  anything  more  important  ? 

FURTHER  CAUTION — In  our  issue 
of  October  21st,  page  6,  we  warned 
canners  not  to  put  on  buyers’  labels 
if  there  seemed  to  be  any  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  new  pure  food  law,  i.e., 
if  there  was  any  doubt  about  the 
label,  unless  the  buyer  furnished 
the  canner  with  a  letter  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  use  of  the  labels.  This 
advice  came  from  a  secretary  of 
one  of  the  Canners  Associations 
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and  where  the  question  of  the  label 
might  be  in  dispute,  between  the 
food  authorities  and  the  label 
owner,  it  might  be  safe  to  proceed 
with  the  buyer’s  written  advice  to 
do  so.  But  our  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  canner 
can  be  held  responsible  for  such 
labeling,  if  it  is  in  violation  of 
the  law.  Of  course,  the  buyer  or 
owner  of  the  label  cannot  give  him 
permission  to  violate  the  law.  So 
whenever  there  is  such  a  question 
or  doubt,  play  safe  and  refuse  to 
use  the  labels.  Of  course,  if  the 
buyer  secures  and  sends  you  per¬ 
mission  from  the  food  authorities 
— not  merely  his  own  permission — 
it  would  possibly  be  all  right  to  go 
ahead  with  the  labeling.  But  keep 
in  mind  that  you  as  a  canner  are 
a  party  to  the  violation,  and  that 
being  so,  better  stay  out  of  trouble, 
and  let  the  buyer  straighten  out 
his  own  troubles.  Watch  the  labels 
that  are  sent  you,  and  don’t  put 
them  on  unless  you  are  sure  they 
comply  with  the  law. 

ANOTHER  CORRECTION — The  name 
of  Francis  S.  Silver  was  mentioned 
in  the  official  notification  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  its 
action  against  Wm.  Silver  &  Co., 
under  the  Robinson-Patman  law,  as 
a  member  of  that  firm,  and  natu¬ 
rally  it  appeared  so  in  our  columns 
recording  the  event.  The  following 
letter  indicates  a  needed  correction. 

Federal  Trade  Commission 
Colora,  Maryland,  November  4, 1940. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Attention:  Mr.  Otis  B.  Johnson 

In  Re:  Docket  No.  4340  Wm. 

Silver  &  Co.,  Et  al. 

Gentlemen : 

With  further  reference  to  the 
above  matter,  my  brother,  William 
Silver,  advised  me  today  that  he  had 
executed  a  Consent  Decree  from 
which  all  reference  to  the  writer  had 
been  deleted  in  line  with  the  writer’s 
letter  to  you  of  October  18. 

I  explained  that  I  had  withdrawn 
from  the  Wm.  Silver  Co.  on  June  1, 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Law. 

In  order  that  I  may  close  my  file 
on  this  matter,  I  would  appreciate 
word  from  you  confirming  the  above 
understanding  and  I  would  further 
appreciate  your  calling  this  fact 
to  the  attention  of  the  National  Can- 
ners  Association,  The  American 
Institute  of  Food  Distribution,  Inc., 
The  National  Food  Brokers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  The  Canner,  and  The  Can¬ 


ning  Trade,  by  all  of  whom  this 
untrue  charge  was  published  to  my 
considerable  detriment. 

We  are  quite  sure  that  you  will 
hasten  to  undo  by  a  corrected  release 
the  personal  reflection  on  my  action 
in  the  light  of  the  facts  and  of  my 
well-known  support  to  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  act. 

Yours  very  truly, 

THE  SILVER  CANNING  CO. 
fss:rt  F.  S.  Silver 

AN  ANTIDOTE — 

“Since  by  each  rose  we  see 
A  thorn  there  grows ; 

Strive  there  be  no  thorn 
Without  its  rose.” 

Writes  one  of  the  foremost 
“Machinery  Men”  in  the  industry, 
and  since  all  “comments”  in  that 
post  card  voting  were  given  with¬ 
out  names,  we  must  withhold  his; 
but  the  above  famous  poem,  after 
the  two  “corrections,”  seems  ap¬ 
propriate.  See  if  you  do  not  think 
so.  Here  is  a  copy  of  his  letter  of 
November  5th: 

“Immediately  upon  receipt  of  yours 
of  the  1st — I  refer  to  “How’re  We 
Doing?” —  I  discovered  that  your  old 

friends,  formerly  of  . 

had  not  written  you  giving  an  opinion 
of  your  splendid  (?)  publication. 

I  did  note,  however,  the  first  para¬ 
graph,  first  column,  top  of  page  15, 
in  which  the  chap  from  New  Jersey, 
states  “  .  .  .  you  must  have  Irish  in 
you,”  and  which  you  should  consider 
a  compliment — as  I  do —  being  two- 
thirds  Irish.  I  can  appreciate  just 
how  proud  you  feel  upon  receiving 
communications  embodying  remarks 
of  this  nature. 

Had  we  given  you  our  “low-down” 
on  your  darn  publication  we  would 
have  written  something  like  this — 
“In  our  opinion,  it  hits  the  spot  in 
almost  every  subject  contained  in 
its  columns,  and  as  an  advertising 
medium,  is  the  most  profitable  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  kind  in  which  we  adver¬ 
tise — plus  the  unquestionable  fact 
that  ‘Ye  Editor’  knows  more  about 
canning  items  of  past  and  current 
years  than  Ye  Editors  of  similar 
publications.  So  what!” 

So,  thanks ! 

don’t  WORRY — Sounding  a  note  of 
caution  to  employers  and  workers 
alike  not  to  become  “unduly 
anxious”  about  occupational  defer¬ 
ment  of  employes  from  training 
under  the  Selective  Service  Act, 
C.  A.  Dykstra,  director  of  Selective 
Service,  October  26,  assured  them 
that  “for  the  greatest  interest  of 
the  nation”  production  of  necessary 


materials  will  be  given  preference 
over  manpower  requirements  as  its 
armed  forces  are  increased. 

Mr.  Dykstra  said,  “Don’t  be 
anxious  or  hasty  regarding  occupa¬ 
tional  deferments.  Be  patient.  Full 
information  will  be  available  for  all 
concerned  in  ample  time.  The  Act, 
the  Regulations  and  the  whole 
Selective  Service  System  provide 
all  necessary  provisions  and  proce¬ 
dures  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
workers,  of  employers,  the  local 
community,  the  families  of  regis¬ 
trants  and  the  interests  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.” 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

NOVEMBER  11-12,  1940— Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Wisconsin  Canners  Association, 
Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
NOVEMBER  14-15,  1940 — Indiana  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  Fall  Meeting,  Clay- 
pool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
NOVEMBER  19-20,  1940— lowa- 
Nebraska  Canners  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

NOVEMBER  21,  1940 — Eastern  Shore  of 
Virginia  Packers  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Cape  Charles,  Virginia. 
NOVEMBER  25-27,  1940— Thirty-second 
Annual  Convention,  Associated  Grocery 
Manufacturers,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

DECEMBER  3-4,  1940 — Michigan  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  Winter  Meeting, 
Pantlind  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
DECEMBER  4,  1940 — Annual  Conven¬ 
tion,  Minnesota  Canners  Association, 
Nicollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
DECEMBER  5-6,  1940 — Fall  Meeting, 
Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Am¬ 
bassador  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey. 

DECEMBER  9,  1940  —  Maine  Canners 
Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Eastland 
Hotel,  Portland,  Maine. 

DECEMBER  10  and  11 — Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  Ohio  Canners  Association,  Deshler- 
Wallick  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
DECEMBER  12-13,  1940 — Association 
of  New  York  State  Canners,  Inc., 
Annual  Convention,  Hotel  Statler, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

DECEMBER  12-13,  1940  —  Northwest 
Frozen  Foods  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  New  Washington  Hotel, 
Seattle,  Washington. 

JANUARY  8-10,  1941 — Northwest  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  Annual  Meeting, 
Hotel  Multnomah,  Portland,  Oregon. 
JANUARY  20-24,  1941 — Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  National  Canners  Association, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
JANUARY  20-24,  1941 — Canning  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  Supplies  Exhibition, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  CANNERS  MEET 


Immediately  following  the  luncheon, 
well  attended  by  members,  associate 
members  and  guests.  President  M.  E. 
Knouse  opened  the  Twenty-sixth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canners 
Association,  at  the  Yorktowne  Hotel, 
York,  Pennsylvania,  on  November  6th. 
Mr.  Knouse  related  how  all  Pennsylvania 
canners  approached  the  1940  packing 
season  very  cautiously,  and  while  most 
of  them  were  conservative  in  their  plans, 
a  few  were  a  little  too  optimistic  in  their 
acreages.  He  does  believe  that  there  is 
now  a  definite  trend  on  the  part  of  the 
Pennsylvania  canners  for  a  more  careful 
planning  of  acreage,  attention  to  quality, 
and  to  the  merchandising  of  packs.  The 
Association  encourages  such  trends  and 
offers  assistance  wherever  possible,  he 
said.  He  told  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Association’s  Board  of  Directors  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals  and  of  the  work  accom¬ 
plished  by  Association  Committees.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  Presidential  election,  one  of 
the  most  heated  that  our  nation  has  ever 
experienced,  Mr.  Knouse  said,  that  he 
believes  that  every  high  school  boy  and 
girl,  and  every  man  and  woman  of  vot¬ 
ing  age,  regardless  of  party  affiliation, 
has  a  keener  appreciation  of  what  Amer¬ 
icanism  is.  The  interesting  thing  about 
this  political  battle  just  concluded,  he 
said,  “is  that  there  seems  to  be  no  trace 
of  ill  effects  on  business.”  The  reason 
for  this  might  justly  be  laid  to  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  war  industry  in  the  prepared¬ 
ness  program  and  suggested  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  Pennsylvania  canners  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal 
Government  in  its  expansion  of  the  de¬ 
fense  program,  so  that  the  Association 
might  stand  in  readiness  to  give  any 
assistance  needed  should  an  emergency 
arrive. 

Secretary’s  Report 

The  Association’s  Secretary-Treasurer, 
William  A.  Free,  recounted  the  numerous 
activities,  both  State  and  national,  in 
which  the  Association  had  taken  part 
through  the  year,  which  in  addition  to 
the  continued  cooperation  with  the  sev¬ 
eral  State  Canners  Associations  and  the 
National  Canners  Association,  and  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  many  important  hear¬ 
ings  held  in  Washington  on  matters  of 
vital  importance  to  all  canners,  also  in¬ 
cluded  an  exhibit  at  the  State  Farm 
Products  Show  at  Harrisburg  last  Jan¬ 
uary,  the  awarding  of  certificates  of 
merit  to  the  winners  of  the  Ten-Ton  To¬ 
mato  Club  and  cooperation  with  the  State 
Department  of  Commerce  Job  Mobiliza¬ 
tion  Campaign  which  resulted  in  much 
additional  employment  and  provided  for 
considerable  plant  modernization  of 
Pennsylvania  canneries.  The  Association 
supported  the  Canned  Pea  Marketing 
Institute,  Corn  Canners  Service  Bureau, 


The  Canned  Tomato  Association,  and  has 
always  been  happy  to  lend  a  hand  for 
the  good  of  these  branches  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  The  Association  also  took  part 
in  the  recently  concluded  “Pennsylvania 
Days,”  which,  according  to  recent  re¬ 
ports  showed  an  increase  of  $3,000,000 
in  business  done  over  a  similar  period 
last  season,  half  of  which  could  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  this  merchandising  event.  The 
membership  is  at  its  highest  peak  in  the 
26  years  of  the  Association’s  existence, 
and  is  truly  representative  of  the  indus¬ 
try  of  the  State.  “Our  meetings  consti¬ 
tute  the  gathering  of  canners  from  all 
parts  of  the  Commonwealth  producing 
about  95  per  cent  of  the  canned  foods 
packed  in  Pennsylvania.  The  bringing 
together  of  that  many  people  engaged  in 
one  line  of  business,  each  bent  upon  mak- 


ALAN  WAREHIME 


ing  a  success  of  his  private  enterprise,  is 
bound  to  accomplish  something  for  the 
good  of  all,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of 
this  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Convention,” 
he  said. 

A  Plea  For  National  Unity 

Ralph  F.  Fisher,  the  Association’s  at¬ 
torney,  left  much  food  for  thought  in 
the  considerations  he  presented.  He  re¬ 
called  the  plight  of  the  many  fallen  na¬ 
tions  and  how  fifth-column  activity  was 
largely  responsible  for  their  defeat.  This 
Nazi  movement,  he  said,  is  now  firmly 
entrenched  in  many  other  nations  and  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  United  States 
to  subdue  this  movement  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  An  over-populated, 
crowded  country,  the  lack  of  room  for 
expansion  and  the  consequent  inability 
to  produce  food  and  other  needs  are  the 


direct  causes  of  war.  Money,  he  said, 
is  not  necessarily  wealth  but  rather  a 
medium  of  exchange.  Real  wealth  lies 
in  the  room  and  ability  to  produce,  and 
to  use  such  production  for  barter.  These 
things  the  United  States  possesses  in 
sufficient  amounts  to  care  for  the  needs 
of  the  entire  world.  To  destroy,  plow 
under,  or  control  such  production  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  dire  need  is  not 
in  the  right  order  of  things.  The  united 
activity  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  can  do  much  to  solve  these  prob¬ 
lems  and  to  save  the  world  from  de¬ 
struction,  he  said.  Work  to  produce, 
work  united  for  one  cause — to  build  a 
United  States. 

Wilbur  Carlson  Speaks 

Wilbur  G.  Carlson,  Secretary  of  the 
Corn  Canners  Service  Bureau,  explained 
that  the  operation  of  the  Bureau  is  under 
the  direction  of  a  Board  of  Trustees 
appointed  from  the  membership  from  the 
various  sections  of  the  country.  The  re¬ 
leases  of  the  Bureau  are  sent  to  all  corn 
canners  regardless  of  membership,  and 
these  releases  are  based  on  reports  re¬ 
ceived  direct  from  canners. 

Exchange  Bureau:  The  Bureau  oper¬ 
ates  what  it  terms  the  Exchange  Depart¬ 
ment  where  members  report  their  hold¬ 
ings  or  need  for  additional  stocks  which 
are  termed  longs  and  shorts.  This 
branch  of  the  Bureau  has  done  much  to 
stabilize  the  market  by  effecting  satis¬ 
factory  arrangements  between  canners 
long  on  holdings  and  those  short  of  suf¬ 
ficient  stocks,  and  in  so  doing  keeps  dis¬ 
tressed  goods  off  the  market.  The  longs 
and  shorts  are  identified  in  the  reports 
by  State  only,  the  arrangement  between 
the  two  parties  being  affected  by  the 
Bureau.  Over  fifty  canners  listed  on  the 
Exchange  183  lots  exceeding  two  mil¬ 
lion  cases  during  the  past  year.  Mr. 
Carlson  solicited  the  cooperation  of  all 
corn  canners  in  filling  in  the  blanks  sent 
by  the  Bureau  so  that  it  might  have  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  corn  canning  in¬ 
dustry.  A  good  portion  of  this  activity 
is  also  being  applied  to  the  Canned  To¬ 
mato  Association  which  Mr.  Carlson  is 
temporarily  handling  until  its  future  is 
determined  at  the  National  Convention 
next  January. 

The  Election 

Alan  Warehime,  Hanover  Canning 
Company,  Hanover,  Pennsylvania,  was 
elected  President;  Charles  H.  G.  Swei- 
gart.  Keystone  Mushroom  Company, 
Coatesville,  Pennsylvania,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent — Mushrooms;  J.  P.  Hollabaugh,  C. 
H.  Musselman  Company,  Biglerville, 
Pennsylvania,  Vice-President  —  Fruits ; 
James  R.  Stuart,  Somerset  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  Somerset,  Pennsylvania,  Vice- 
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President — Vegetables;  and  William  A. 
Free,  Hungerford  Packing  Company, 
Hungerford,  Pennsylvania,  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  New  Directors  elected  are: 
John  Ritchey,  Greencastle  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  Greencastle,  Pennsylvania;  James 
F.  Shriver,  B.  F.  Shriver  Company, 
Westminster,  Maryland;  Charles  Roller, 
Chas.  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Inc.,  New  Free¬ 
dom,  Pennsylvania;  and  E.  A.  Ellabarg- 
er.  Keystone  Cooperative  Grape  Assn., 
North  East,  Pennsylvania.  Wert  S. 
Winebrenner,  D.  E.  Winebrenner  Com¬ 
pany,  Hanover,  Pennsylvania,  was  elect¬ 
ed  a  Director  to  fulfill  the  unexpired 
term  of  J.  A.  Stuart  who  was  elected 
Vice-President. 

President-elect  Warehime  called  the 
meeting  to  order  at  10:30  o’clock  on  No¬ 
vember  7th  and  introduced  Mr.  Maurice 
Siegel,  Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore, 
who  told  of  the  results  of  his  study  of 
this  year’s  work  in  the  use  of  calcium 
chloride  in  the  commercial  canning  of 
tomatoes.  This  new  development  in  the 
canning  of  tomatoes  is  of  much  interest 
to  the  tomato  canning  industry,  and  Mr. 
Siegel’s  report  will  be  fully  published  at 
a  later  date. 

Mr.  George  V.  Rountree,  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  firm  of  public  accountants  bearing 
his  name,  took  as  his  subject  “Measur¬ 
ing  the  Usefulness  of  Canners  Account¬ 
ing  Records.”  His  paper  will  be  published 
in  full  in  an  early  issue. 

Mr.  Carlton  F.  Sturdy,  of  American 
Can  Company’s  Speaking  Service,  used 
the  subject  “Let’s  Take  the  Long  View” 
for  his  address.  A  very  capable  speaker 
with  a  meaty  message,  his  address  was 
well  taken.  Mr.  E.  R.  Lancashire,  Con¬ 
tinental  Can  Company,  made  an  interest¬ 
ing  report  on  suitable  varieties  of 
canning  crops  which  will  be  published  in 
full  at  a  later  date. 

The  Banquet 

H.  F.  Krimendahl,  Crampton  Can¬ 
neries,  Inc.,  Celina,  Ohio,  President  of 
the  National  Canners  Association,  was 
the  guest  speaker  at  the  banquet  and 
interesting  entertainment  tendered  the 
Convention  on  Thursday  evening,  with 
the  Get-Together  Committee  headed  by 
R.  A.  Sindall  and  ably  assisted  by  James 
F.  Cole,  H.  0.  Berryman,  Henry  Doeller, 
Jr.,  and  H.  H.  Howry  the  hosts. 


McDOW,  ANCHOR  CAP  EASTERN 
REPRESENTATIVE 

C.  B.  McDow,  widely  known  throughout 
the  East  after  twenty-one  years  as  a 
cap  and  glass  container  sales  representa¬ 
tive,  the  past  eleven  in  which  he  acted 
as  Eastern  District  Sales  Manager  of  the 
Phoenix  Metal  Cap  Company,  has  been 
appointed  Eastern  Home  Office  Represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Anchor  Cap  &  Closure  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Mr.  McDow  will  represent  the  Lan¬ 
caster  (Ohio)  Home  Office  but  will  have 
his  headquarters  and  operate  out  of  the 
Long  Island  City  (New  York)  plant. 


SIDELIGHT  ON  GOVERNMENT  PURCHASES 

Especially  of  No.  10  Size  Cans 

In  recent  market  reports  we  have  said 
a  lot  about  the  heavy  buying  of  No.  10 
cans  of  foods  of  all  kinds.  Just  as  a 
sidelight  on  this  we  repeat  herewith  a 
report  of  such  sales,  with  the  prices,  from 
the  Quartermaster’s  Depot  near  New 
Orleans,  La.  And  canners  might  note 
that  all  such  purchases  were  through 
wholesalers  or  dealers,  canners’  names  as 
sellers  being  conspicuous  by  their  ab¬ 
sence.  Here  is  the  way  some  successful 
bids  are  reported: 

3,000  No.  10s  best  quality  applebutter, 
Gerde,  Newman  &  Co.,  34.84c  each.  Cash 
discount:  1  per  cent  in  ten  days,  three- 
fourths  of  1  per  cent  in  20,  one-fourth  of 
1  per  cent  in  30. 

3,000  No.  10s  applesauce,  fancy,  M.  W. 
Saloman  &  Sons,  31c  each.  Terms,  net. 

6,000  No.  10s,  96-ounce  heavy  pack, 
standard,  apples,  Kohlman  Bros.  & 
Sugarman,  31c  each.  Terms,  net. 

9,000  No.  10s  beans  with  pork  and 
tomato  sauce,  Albert  Mackie  Co.,  25.7c 
each.  Terms,  1  per  cent  10  days,  one-half 
of  1  per  cent  in  20  days. 

18,000  No.  10s  extra  standard  cut  green 
string  beans  (not  over  No.  4  sieve).  Spot 
Cash  Wholesale  Co.,  30.80c  each.  Terms, 

1  per  cent  in  10  days. 

6,000  No.  10s  fancy  dark  red  kidney 
beans,  Kohlman  Bros.  &  Sugarman,  28c 
each,  net. 

6,000  No.  10s  cut,  sliced,  standard 
beets,  Gerde,  Newman  &  Co.,  28.59c  each. 
Terms,  1  per  cent  10,  three-fourths  of 
1  per  cent  20,  and  one-half  of  1  per  cent 
30  days. 

3,000  No.  10s  blackberries  in  water, 
M.  W.  Saloman  &  Sons,  49.8c  each. 
Terms,  net. 

3,000  No.  10s  diced,  standard  carrots, 
Albert  Mackie  &  Co.,  29.95c  each.  Terms, 
1  per  cent  10,  one-half  of  1  per  cent  20 
days. 

12,000  No.  10s  standard  grade  tomato 
catsup,  M.  W.  Saloman  &  Sons,  35.8c 
each,  net. 

3,000  No.  10s  sour,  red,  pitted  cherries 
in  water,  M.  W.  Salomon  &  Sons,  51c 
each,  net. 

60,000  No.  2  sweet  cream  style,  extra 
standard  corn.  White  or  Golden  Bantam, 
Albert  Mackie  &  Co.,  06.99c  each  on 
24,000  cans  with  1  per  cent  10  or  %  per 
cent  20  days  discount.  M.  W.  Saloman  & 
Sons,  8c  each,  net. 

2,400  8-ounce  bottles  pure  lemon  ex¬ 
tract,  Gerde,  Newman  &  Co.,  46.5c  each. 
Terms,  1  per  cent  10,  %  per  cent  20, 
%  per  cent  30  days. 


7,200  8-ounce  bottles  pure  vanilla  ex¬ 
tract,  Goodman  &  Beer,  branch  of  Con¬ 
solidated  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.,  54.7c 
each.  Terms,  1  per  cent  10  days. 

3,000  No.  10s  fancy  hominy  (lye), 
Albert  Mackie  &  Co.,  17.41c  each.  Terms, 

1  per  cent  10,  %  per  cent  20  days. 

48,000  No.  2  cans  assorted  (four 
flavors)  jam,  Gerde,  Newman  &  Co., 
17.25c  each.  Terms,  1  per  cent  10,  %  per 
cent  20,  per  cent  30  days. 

600,000  14  -ounce  evaporated  un¬ 

sweetened  milk,  Nestle’s  Food  Products, 
5.04c  each,  net. 

12,000  No.  10s  choice  peach  halves  in 
syrup,  Albert  Mackie  &  Co.,  43.74c  each. 
Terms,  1  per  cent  10,  Vz  per  cent  20  days. 

6,000  No.  10s  choice  Bartlett  pear 
halves  (36-65  in),  Albert  Mackie  &  Co., 
54.98c  each.  Terms,  1  per  cent  10,  %  per 
cent  20  days. 

60,000  No.  2s  extra  standard  green 
peas.  Early  June,  Kohlman  Bros.  & 
Sugarman,  8.63c  each  to  deliver  No.  3 
sieve  Alaska’s.  Terms,  net. 

3,000  1-gallon  tins  (40  in),  whole,  sour 
cucumber  pickles,  Kohlman  Bros.  & 
Sugarman,  45.9c  each,  net. 

6,000  No.  lO’s  fancy  slices  Hawaian 
pineapple  in  syrup,  Albert  Mackie  Co., 
61.98c.  Terms,  1  per  cent  10,  Vz  per  cent 
20  days. 

3,000  No.  10s  assorted  (4  flavors)  fruit 
preserves,  Gerde,  Newman  &  Co.,  98.09c 
each.  Terms,  1  per  cent  10,  %  per  cent 
20,  Vz  per  cent  30  days. 

6,000  No.  10s  sweet  (French)  or  tart 
(Italian)  dried  prunes  in  syrup,  choice, 
M.  W.  Saloman  &  Sons,  33.33c  each,  net. 

127,000  United  States  Grade  No.  2 
fancy  white  rice  in  100-pound  bags.  Levy 
Rice  Milling  Co.,  2.53c  per  pound. 

11,520  No.  Is  tall  or  flat  (15^4-ounce) 
best  quality  Columbia  River  Salmon, 
Chinook  or  Sockeye,  or  16-ounce  Alaska 
and  Puget  Sound  salmon.  Crescent  City 
Wholesale  Co.,  22  5-12c  each,  net. 

6,000  No.  10s  standard  sauerkraut, 
grade  2,  Albert  Mackie  &  Co.,  23.16c 
each.  Terms,  1  per  cent  10,  Vz  per  cent 
20  days. 


24,000  No.  10s  extra  standard  tomatoes 
(grade  B),  Albert  Mackie  &  Co.,  33c  each 
U  per  cent  10,  Vz  per  cent  20)  on  3,000; 
Gerde,  Newman  &  Co.,  34.17c  on  lot,  with 
1  per  cent  10,  %  per  cent  20,  %  per  cent 
30  days. 
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Cooperative  Groups  Not  On  Their  Way  Out 

by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  *‘The  Canning  Trade” 


C ANNER  in  Indiana  writes : 

“For  some  time  I  have  read 
your  Better  Profits  column,  and 
remember  you  have  often  said  we 
ought  to  work  with  groups  of  co¬ 
operative  retail  grocers.  I  had  about 
made  up  my  mind  to  do  this  as  one 
of  my  good  distributors  sponsors  such 
a  group.  Now  a  friend  who  ought 
to  know,  says  co-operative  groups 
are  on  the  way  out,  that  such  methods 
of  merchandising  are  past  their  peak 
of  effectiveness.  What  do  you  think?” 

Well,  there  is  no  denying  that 
when  the  Robinson-Patman  bill  be¬ 
came  a  law  in  1935,  many  coopera¬ 
tive  groups  of  retail  food  dealers 
were  soon  unable  to  conduct  their 
operations  on  a  paying  basis.  The 
inter-State  groups.  Clover  Farms 
Stores,  Red  and  White  Stores, 
Nation  Wide  and  others  still  con¬ 
tinue  worth  -  while  merchandising 
campaigns.  One  of  these  is  only 
now  concluding  a  State  and  Nation 
wide  sale  of  canned  foods  about 
which  you  will  read  with  interest 
in  the  trade  press.  They  are  able 
to  go  along  about  as  they  did  before 
1935,  inasmuch  as  their  sponsoring 
wholesalers  never  did  expect  mer¬ 
chandising  operations  of  individual 
groups  to  show  an  operating  profit. 
Instead,  the  wholesale  house  always 
did  kick  in  for  a  good  share  of  the 
expense  for  newspaper  lineage, 
headquarters  activities  and  so  on. 
Such  groups  are  not  of  special 
interest  to  the  average  canner  ex¬ 
cept  as  they  provide  volume  outlets 
for  stock  that  might  otherwise 
remain  in  warehouses  for  a  much 
longer  period.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  however,  that  few  if  any  of 
the  inter-state  co-operative  groups 
admit  any  preceptible  diminish- 
ment  in  numbers  of  retail  members 
or  group  effectiveness  in  merchan¬ 
dising. 

As  long  as  this  is  the  case,  you 
must  conclude  that  if  a  sponsoring 
warehouse  allows  a  co-operative 
advertising  group  to  fall  by  the 
wayside  it  is  only  because  it  has 
lost  interest  in  the  operation,  and 
has  decided  to  lend  their  support 


to  leading  customers  in  some  other 
effective  manner.  Right  there  we 
may  as  well  be  frank  and  admit 
that  in  the  good  old  days  along 
about  1929  to  1934  or  1935,  co¬ 
operative  group  after  co-operative 
advertising  group  was  formed  by 
wholesale  grocers  in  high  hopes 
that  such  groups  would  allow 
willing  manufacturers  to  pay  them 
such  bonuses  as  might  make  their 
net  costs  as  low  as  the  corporate 
chains,  and  thus  allow  them  to  so 
price  goods  to  their  customers  as 
to  allow  them  in  turn  to  profitably 
compete  with  the  chains.  In  many 
such  instances  such  co-operative 
groups  were  manned  by  some  office 
boy  in  the  headquarters  warehouse ; 
little  active  support  was  given  the 
members  in  the  field  and  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  grouping  was  the 
securing  of  all  possible  manufac¬ 
turers’  rebates.  Many  jobbers 
sponsoring  such  bodies  were  still 
promoting  their  private  labels,  and 
continued  to  do  so  while  taking  the 
rebates  of  manufacturers  willing 
to  gamble  on  getting  a  larger  share 
of  the  customer’s  co-operation. 

Even  before  1935,  many  national 
manufacturers  were  becoming  tired 
of  this  bleeding  and  here  and  there 
had  discontinued  it.  The  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  allowed  them  a  logical 
excuse  for  severing  all  such  rela¬ 
tions  with  all  jobbers.  Then  we 
faced  an  era  in  which  all  canners 
and  manufacturers  with  but  few 
exceptions  tried  to  secure  adver¬ 
tising  support  from  co-operative 
advertising  groups  without  pay¬ 
ment.  This  lasted  only  a  short 
time  and  again,  payments  were 
resumed  by  first  one  and  then 
another.  During  the  entire  inter¬ 
val,  however,  a  few  canners  and 
manufacturers  continued  to  pay 
for  co-operative  advertising,  as 
well  as  advertising  support  by  the 
corporate  chain  stores.  One  of  the 
few  canners  doing  this  is  today  in 
a  much  stronger  position,  I  believe, 
because  of  this  than  it  would  have 
been  had  it  discontinued  along  with 


the  rest.  Such  payments  and  moral 
support  during  the  past  five  years 
have  enabled  some  co-operatives  to 
continue  on  reduced  budgets  for 
advertising  and  we  find  them  today 
as  strong  as  ever  if  not  stronger. 

•Probably  the  honest  jobber, 
doing  a  good  job  of  merchandising 
for  its  co-operative  group,  and 
honestly  supporting  manufacturers 
who  work  with  him,  is  better 
equipped  than  ever  to  supply 
honest  to  goodness  support  to  can¬ 
ners  and  manufacturers  looking  to 
increased  jobber  co-operation.  The 
grasping  jobber,  out  to  get  all  he 
can  for  as  little  return  as  possible, 
has  allowed  his  group  to  go  by  the 
board  and  is  no  longer  in  a  position 
to  demand  this  and  that  as  a  return 
for  his  support,  so  called.  On  this 
account  I  can  not  feel  that  the 
co-operative  advertising  group  is 
on  its  way  out. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser,  I  can  not  see  how  those  com¬ 
panies  with  hundreds  of  thousands 
invested  in  advertising  their 
brands  can  afford  to  allow  co¬ 
operatives  to  die  out.  Certainly 
wholesalers  interested  in  pushing 
jobbers’  labels  will  not  willingly 
advertise  known  brands  nor  do 
they  to  any  great  extent.  Take  the 
one  case  of  lard  substitutes.  Today 
ev^ery  corporate  chain  has  a  prod¬ 
uct  equal  in  every  way  with  those 
nationally  advertised.  This  prod¬ 
uct  is  advertised  by  them  weekly  at 
say  39  cents  for  three  pounds  while 
the  advertised  brand  is  sold  at  from 
45  cents  to  47  cents.  Let  such  a 
condition  continue  throughout  the 
many  stores  of  the  corporate  chains 
all  over  the  country  and  eventually 
all  the  high  power  advertising  in 
the  world  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
continue  sales  of  the  advertised 
brands  at  a  high  peak,  in  compari- 
sion  to  what  they  would  be  if  they 
did  not  have  to  face  this  competi¬ 
tion  from  jobbers’  or  distributors’ 
brands.  Certainly  it  pays  them  well 
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to  continue  as  they  are  continuing, 
payments  for  co-operative  and  cor¬ 
porate  chain  advertising  of  their 
brands. 

The  canner  seeking  to  increase 
sales  by  means  of  payments  for  co¬ 
operative  advertising  needs  only  to 
be  certain  he  will  get  action  for 
his  expenditure,  and  he  may  go 
ahead  with  every  assurance  his 
money  will  be  well  spent.  Of 
course,  he  will  not  agree  to  pay  for 
advertising  when  the  group  with 
which  he  is  in  contact  is  pushing 
other  brands.  He  will  not  make 
payments  without  receipt  of  proof 
of  advertising,  nor  will  he  allow  his 
brand  to  be  coupled  with  another 
in  an  ad  as  for  instances,  ‘Blanks 
or  Blues  Canned  Cherries.”  It  does 
not  pay  to  quibble  too  much  over 
the  inclusion  by  an  advertising 
group  of  your  product  and  another 
in  the  same  ad,  as  long  as  they  are 
not  directly  tied  up  in  the  ad.  The 
individual  preferences  of  con¬ 
sumers  and  retail  dealers  alike  will 
give  yours  and  the  other  fellow’s 
product  an  even  break. 

Making  a  direct  answer  to  the 
question  asked  by  our  correspon¬ 
dent,  I  do  not  think  co-operative 
advertising  groups  are  on  their 
way  out  by  any  means.  Suppose 
they  are,  you  still  have  many  local 
groups  that  always  have  been  able 
to  promote  the  sale  of  brands  they 
favored,  and  who  will  be  able  to 
support  them  effectively  for  a  long 
time.  Suppose  you  have  even  one 
or  two  of  these  in  the  territory 
which  is  logically  yours.  Suppose 
you  approach  them  as  national 
manufacturers  do  who  have  discon¬ 
tinued  payments  for  co-operative 
advertising?  Suppose  you  ask  them 
to  advertise  your  goods  without 
payment  on  your  part?  What  are 
you  and  the  national  manufacturer 
doing?  I’ll  tell  you,  you  are  saying 
in  substance:  “If  you  are  dumb 
enough  to  run  an  ad  for  me  without 
payment,  you  aren’t  helping  me 
any,  if  we  tnought  your  ads  were 
effective  we  would  be  willing  to 
pay  for  them.” 

See  the  position  you  are  in?  In 
other  words,  don’t  subject  yourself 
to  possible  embarrassment  by  ex¬ 
pecting  a  voluntary  group  to  adver¬ 
tise  your  goods  without  payment, 
inasmuch  as  advertising  space, 
office  supervision  and  general  over¬ 


head  cost  money.  Agree  to  pay  your 
fair  share  of  this  and  you’ll  be  well 
pleased  with  the  support  you 
receive.  If  by  accident  you  engage 
to  pay  some  group  which  takes 
your  money  and  does  not  give  you 
a  break,  cancel  the  contract.  If  you 
are  not  paying  for  advertising  sup¬ 
port  of  co-operative  groups  at 
present,  get  in  on  the  ground  floor 
and  start  such  an  outlay.  I  have 
pointed  out  that  more  and  more 
national  advertisers  will  be  forced 
to  resume  payments  in  order  that 
their  brands  may  be  kept  before 
the  public  at  the  time  and  point  of 
purchase.  You  may  advertise  con¬ 
sistently  over  the  radio  and  in  the 
magazines,  and  still  not  round  out 
your  advertising  support  until  your 
product  is  advertised  over  each 
week  -  end  by  retail  distributors 
Beat  the  bigger  fellows  to  the  gun 
and  get  your  co-operative  groups 
lined  up,  and  pushing  your  goods, 
before  they  are  descended  on  by 
those  who  for  some  time  have  been 
refraining  from  giving  such  sup¬ 
port.  Your  sales  and  profits  will 
increase  as  you  do  this! 

DR.  ALSBERC  DEAD 

Dr.  Carl  Lucas  Alsberg,  63,  director 
of  the  Giannini  Foundation  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics  at  the  University  of 
California,  passed  away  at  Berkeley, 
California,  October  31,  following  an 
attack  of  pneumonia.  He  had  returned 
earlier  in  the  week  from  Washington, 
D.  C.,  where  he  had  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board,  and  was  taken  directly  from  the 
train  to  a  hospital. 

Previous  to  his  association  with  the 
Giannini  Foundation  in  1937  he  had 
served  as  director  of  the  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  Food  Research  Institute,  and  had 
headed  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  He  was  educated  as  a 
physician,  studying  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  and  while  on  the  staff  of  Harvard 
University  Medical  School  was  credited 
with  having  developed  a  new  field  of 
biochemistry  in  its  relation  to  foods.  In 
1908  he  joined  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In¬ 
dustry  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  served  the  Govern¬ 
ment  until  1921.  With  his  background 
of  medicine  and  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  crop  production,  food  preparation  and 
marketing,  he  was  able  to  make  outstand¬ 
ing  contributions  to  fundamental  knowl¬ 
edge  of  food  production  from  a  world 
standpoint.  He  was  a  member  of  many 
scientific  societies  and  was  a  frequent 
speaker  before  the  Canners  League  of 
California,  and  other  organizations  of 
this  kind.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Emma  Alsberg,  of  Berkeley. 


ARMY  BUYS  2s,  2 Vis 

Recent  strength  in  canned  foods  of 
practically  all  descriptions  in  No.  10  tins 
has  been  predicated  to  a  considerable 
extent  upon  the  anticipated  heavy  buying 
of  such  sizes  by  the  army  and  navy, 
under  the  expanded  personnel  program 
of  the  two  services.  Table  sizes,  while 
doing  better,  have  not  strengthened  in 
proportion  to  the  No.  10s,  in  most  cases. 

It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  note  that 
the  army  at  least  will  by  no  means  limit 
its  buying  of  canned  foods  to  the  gallon 
tins.  A  call  for  bids  for  supplying  the 
Army  Quartermaster  Depot  at  New 
Orleans,  bids  to  be  opened  November  12, 
includes  substantial  quantities  of  table 
sizes,  including  the  following  quantities, 
(all  in  cans,  not  dozens  or  cases) : 
Vegetables,  214  s,  360  medium  asparagus, 
60,000  pork  and  beans,  1,922  cut  beets, 
12,000  hominy-lye,  840  sweet  potatoes, 
912  pumpkin,  168  sauerkraut,  and  2,040 
spinach;  in  No.  2  tins,  288  kidney  beans, 
44,448  fresh  lima  beans,  1,440  string 
beans,  200,016  cream  style  corn,  12,000 
whole  kernel  corn,  1,680  1-sieve  peas  and 
79,992  5-sieve  peas.  Fruits  in  table  size 
tins  include  the  following  in  214s:  144 
apples,  144  apricots,  9,000  sweet  cherries, 
4,800  fruits  for  salad,  720  halves  peaches, 
1,200  sliced  peaches,  240  spiced  peaches, 
840  pear  halves,  120  spiced  pears,  1,080 
sliced  pineapple,  240  crushed  pineapple, 
360  dried  prunes;  No.  2s:  744  apple 
sauce,  432  sour  cherries,  16,224  grape¬ 
fruit,,  360  jam,  and  408  preserves. 

All  of  these  goods,  in  addition  to  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  No.  10  canned 
foods  and  considerable  tonnage  of  other 
grocery  products,  are  for  the  one  army 
area,  based  in  New  Orleans.  The  quan¬ 
tities  in  themselves  are  not  significant; 
the  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
quite  evident  that  important  quantities  of 
table  sizes  of  canned  foods  will  supple¬ 
ment  the  army’s  supplies  purchased  in 
the  conventional  No.  10  tins. 

The  situation  herein  presented  is 
worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  both 
canners  and  distributors  in  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  selling  and  inventory  policies 
over  the  remainder  of  the  current  mar¬ 
keting  season.  Certainly,  this  develop¬ 
ment  constitutes  another  element  of 
strength  in  an  evident  bullish  canned 
foods  market. 

COLONEL  SPRAGUE  RETURNS  TO 
COMPANY  BOARD 

Colonel  Albert  A.  Sprague,  one  of  the 
largest  stockholders  of  Sprague-Warner 
&  Company,  Chicago  distributors  and 
manufacturers  of  foods,  has  been  re¬ 
turned  to  the  company’s  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors.  Colonel  Sprague,  inactive  in  com¬ 
pany  affairs  in  recent  years,  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  some  years  ago. 

“GREEN  GIANT’’  TEN  YEARS  OLD 

It  took  ten  years  for  Minnesota  Valley 
Canning  Company’s  “Green  Giant’’  to 
attain  the  position  of  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  leading  nationally  known  brands, 
and  its  tenth  birthday  is  being  cele¬ 
brated  by  nation  wide  display  contests 
for  grocers. 
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QUARTERLY  CANNED  FOODS  STOCK  REPORT  FOR  OCTOBER  1940 

( Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  Cooperation  with  the  National 
Canners  Association  and  the  Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries) 


Stocks  of  two  canned  vegetables  (corn  and  beans)  and  salmon 
in  the  hands  of  both  canners  and  distributors  were  smaller  on 
October  1,  1940  than  a  year  earlier,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  released  today  by  William  L.  Austin,  Director  of 
the  Census.  Stocks  of  peas  and  pears  were  up,  however,  for 
both  canners  and  distributors.  The  number  of  cases  of  tomatoes 
in  the  hands  of  distributors  was  5.1  per  cent  smaller,  the 
quantity  held  by  canners  not  being  determined  as  of  this  date. 
This  quarterly  report  on  canners’  and  distributors  stocks  of 
canned  foods  is  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  Canners’  Association  and  the 
Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries. 

In  terms  of  number  of  cases,  all  sizes  combined,  canners’ 
stocks  of  salmon  were  down  more  sharply  (33.9%)  than  were 
distributors’  (7.1%).  In  the  July  1  report  both  were  under 
July  1,  1939  by  approximately  25  per  cent.  The  number  of  cases 
of  Alaska  reds  was  most  reduced  from  a  year  ago,  canners’ 
stocks  falling  69.2  per  cent  and  distributors’  stocks  2.1  per  cent. 
As  shown  in  table  5,  distributors’  stocks  of  tuna  were  up  (5.3%) 
from  last  year.  Pinks  fell  only  in  the  hands  of  distributors, 
and  “other”  salmon  stocks  increased  for  both  types  of  holders. 
The  number  of  cases  in  stock  of  imported  sardines  continued  to 
refiect  the  war  situation  by  decreasing  14  per  cent  from  a  year 
ago.  The  decrease  in  Maine  sardines  about  offset  the  increase 
in  California  sardines. 


TRENDS  IN  CANNERS’  AND  DISTRIBUTORS’  STOCKS  OF 
SELECTED  CANNED  FOODS 


Commodity 

Canners’  Stocks 
Per  Cent  Change 
Oct.  1,  1940 
vs. 

Oct.  1,  1939 

Distributors’  Stocks 
:  Per  Cent  Change 

Oct.  1,  1940  Oct.  1. 1940 
vs.  vs. 

July  1,  1940  Oct.  1,  1939 

Vegetables 

Peas  . 

.  +16.8 

+35.1 

+  4.4 

Corn  . 

.  —12.5 

+24.0 

—  2.8 

Tomatoes  . 

+30.6 

—  5.1 

Beans  . 

.  —17.3 

+29.9 

—  9.7 

Fruits 

Peaches  . 

.  —18.7 

+  35.5 

+  2.4 

Pears  . 

.  +24.1 

+  6.5 

+  2.6 

Salmon  . 

.  —33.9 

—  2.6 

—  7.1 

Alaska  Reds  . 

.  —69.2 

—  2.3 

—  2.1 

Pinks  . 

.  +  2.3 

—  8.0 

—17.3 

Other  . 

.  +65.1 

+  8.3 

+  7.0 

Stocks  of  canned  peas,  according  to  distributors  cooperating 
in  this  survey,  were  4.4  per  cent  greater  than  on  October  1,  1939. 
This  increase  follows  the  4.6  per  cent  gain  reported  between 
October  1,  1938  and  October  1,  1939.  During  1939  their  stocks 
were,  in  general,  higher  than  in  1938.  Canners  showed  an 
increase  of  16.8  per  cent  in  the  number  of  cases  since  October 
1,  1939.  October,  1939  had  been  28  per  cent  under  1938. 

For  each  of  the  other  two  vegetables  on  which  reports  are 
available,  the  stocks  of  canners  were  down  more  sharply  than 
were  those  of  distributors.  The  smallest  decrease,  2.8  per  cent, 
was  in  holdings  of  cases  of  corn  by  distributors.  Except  for 
distributors’  holdings  of  corn,  distributors’  and  canners’  stocks 
of  corn  and  beans  were  lower  a  year  ago  than  on  October  1, 
1938.  The  trend  toward  decreased  stocks,  noted  last  year,  is 
thus  continued  this  year. 

Distributors’  stocks  of  canned  peaches  and  pears  and  canners’ 
stocks  of  pears  were  higher  on  October  1,  1940  than  a  year 
earlier,  although  the  change  in  distributors’  stocks  was  small, 
less  than  three  per  cent.  For  the  last  eight  consecutive 
quarters  canners’  stocks  of  peaches  have  been  in  smaller  volume 
than  at  the  same  date  one  year  earlier.  The  increase  in  cases 
of  pears  held  by  canners  follows  seven  consecutive  quarters  in 
which  stocks  were  reported  to  be  lower  than  at  the  same  date 
one  year  earlier.  The  rise  in  distributors’  stocks  of  pears,  while 
less  sharp,  also  marks  a  change  from  the  preceding  period  of 
lower  stocks. 

Canners’  stocks  of  vegetables  shown  in  this  report  were 
compiled  by  the  National  Canners’  Association,  while  salmon 
inventories  of  packers  were  supplied  by  the  Association  of 


Pacific  Fisheries.  They  represent  98  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
total  pack.  All  data  for  distributors  and  for  canners  of  peaches 
and  pears  were  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  They  are 
based,  in  each  case,  on  a  representative  sample. 

TABLE  1.— REPRESENTATIVE  DISTRIBUTORS’  STOCKS,  SOLD  AND 
UNSOLD,  FOUR  SELECTED  CANNED  VEGETABLES 
Number  of  Cases — All  Sizes* 


Per  Cent  Change 
Oct,  1,  1940  Oct.  1.  1940 

Oct.  1  July  1  Oct.  1  vs.  vs. 

Commodity  1940  1940  1939  July  1,  1940  Oct.  1,  1939 

Peas  . 1,365,8.57  1,010,820  1.308,759  -|-35.1  +L4 

Corn  . 1,247.031  1,005,652  1,283,007  +24.0  —2.8 

Tomatoes  .  984,441  •  754,268  1,037,295  -fSO.S  —5.1 


Gr.-Wax  Bean  565,887 _ 435,601 _ 626,503  +29.9  —9.7 

Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

‘Based  upon  reports  from  the  same  firms  for  each  date. 

TABLE  2.— TOTAL  CANNERS’  STOCKS,  SOLD  AND  UNSOLD 
THREE  SELECTED  CANNED  VEGETABLES 
Number  of  Cases — All  Sizes 


Oct.  1  July  1  Oct.  1  July  1 

Commodity  1940  1940*  1939  1939* 

Peas  . 17,086,917  1,978,928  14,623,491  6,496,721 

Corn  . 15,439,968  3,850.206  17,641,969  8,243,127 


Green  &  Wax  Beans..  4,889,000  769,451  5,908,452  2,014,491 

Compiled  by  the  National  Canners’  Association.  Figures  cover  total  industry. 
*01d  stocks  only. 

TABLE  3— REPRESENTATIVE  DISTRIBUTORS’  STOCKS  SOLD  AND 
UNSOLD,  PEACHES  AND  PEARS 


Number 

of  Cases — 

All  Sizes* 

Commodity 

Oct.  1 

1940 

July  1 
1940 

Oct.  1 
1939 

Per  Cent  Change 

Oct.  1,  1940  Oct.  1, 1940 
vs.  vs. 

July  1.  1940  Oct.  1,  1939 

. 726,890 

536,480 

200,551 

709,824 

208,139 

+35.5 
+  6.5 

+2.4 
+  2.6 

Pears  .. 

. 213,516 

Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
*Based  upon  reports  from  the  same  firms 

for  each  date. 

TABLE  4— REPRESENTATIVE  CANNERS’  STOCKS,  SOLD  AND  UNSOLD. 
PEACHES  AND  PEARS 
Number  .)f  Cases — All  Sizes* 


Commodity 

Oct.  1 

1940 

July  1 
1940 

Oct.  1 
1939 

Per  Cent  Change 

Oct.  1,  1940  Oct.  1,  1940 
vs.  vs. 

July  1,  1940  Oct.  1,1939 

Peaches  . 
Pears  . 

...5,349,511 

...2,590,331 

1,724,366 

228,387 

6,.577,619 

2,087,341 

+  210.2  —18.7 

+  1034.2  +24.1 

Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen.sus. 

‘Based  upon  reports  from  the  same  firms  for  each  date. 


TABLE  .5— REPRESENTATIVE  DISTRIBUTORS’  STOCKS 
THREE  SELECTED  CANNED  FISH 
Number  of  Cases — All  Sizes* 


Per  Cent  Change 
Oct.  1.  1940  Oct.  1,  1940 

Oct.  1  ,Tuly  1  Oct.  1  vs.  vs. 

Commodity  1940  1940  1939  July  1,  1940  Oct.  1,  1939 

Salmon.  Total . 305,801  314,123  329.248  —  2.6  —  7.1 

Reds  . 120,654  123,4.56  123,221  —  2.3  —  2.1 

Pinks  . 120,216  130,710  145,352  —  8.0  —  7.3 

Other  .  64,931  59,957  60,675  +  8.3  +  7.0 

Tuna  . 153,2.55  134,110  145,565  +14.3  +  5.3 

Sardines,  Total . 146,906  185,753  153,389  —20.9  —  4.2 

California  .  67,491  101,576  .56,700  —33.6  +19.0 

Maine  .  .52,109  50,585  6.5.012  +  3.0  —19.8 

Imported  .  27,306  33,592  31,677  —18.7  —13.8 


Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

‘Basetl  upon  reports  from  the  same  firms  for  each  date. 

TABLE  6— CANNERS’  STOCKS.  UNSOLD  SALMON* 


Number  of  Cases — All  Sizes 

Sept.  30  June  30  Sept.  30  June  30 
Variety  1940  1940  1939  1939 

Total  . 1,624.243  750.835  2,458.388  999.827 

Alaskas  Reds  .  465,923  599,228  1,514,546  727,170 

Pinks  . ; .  651,478  40,417  636.843  76,,599 

Other  .  506,842  111,190  307,000  196.058 


Compiled  by  the  Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries. 

‘Figures  represent  the  combined  reports  of  companies  accounting  for  98 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  pack. 
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STATUS  OF  CANNERY 

From  the  Women's  Bureau 


Information  on  America’s  cannery  workers  was 
added  today  by  the  Women’s  Burueau,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  to  the  important  statistics  now  avail¬ 
able  to  the  national  defense  program.  With  the 
expansion  in  armed  forces  certain  to  increase  the 
demands  made  upon  the  canning  industry  this  material 
takes  on  a  new  significance.  Issued  by  Miss  Mary 
Anderson,  the  Bureau’s  Director,  as  Bulletin  No.  176, 
“Application  of  Labor  Legislation  to  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Canning  and  Preserving  Industries,”  it 
covers  153,328  men  and  women  who  were  at  work  at 
the  time  of  maximum  employment  during  the  period 
surveyed.  These  represent  about  half  of  all  the 
employees  in  the  industries.  The  survey  was  made  in 
1938  and  1939,  in  16  States — Arkansas,  California, 
Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Minnesota, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Texas.  The  study  was 
planned  and  directed,  and  the  report  written  by  Bertha 
M.  Nienburg,  Chief  Economist  of  the  Women’s  Bureau. 

“Canners  are  in  a  better  position  today  as  far  as 
labor  supply  is  concerned  than  in  the  World  War,” 
commented  Miss  Nienburg.  “Today  much  of  the  labor 
employed  in  rural  canneries  is  local — men  and  women 
from  the  town  in  which  the  cannery  is  located  or  from 
the  nearby  countryside.  In  1918,  rural  canneries  were 
dependent  largely  on  a  city  labor  supply,  which  pre¬ 
ferred  to  stay  in  the  city  where  munition  plants  paid 
higher  wages.  Today  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
guarantees  the  same  minimum  to  both  groups  of 
workers. 

“It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  canning 
of  vegetables  and  deciduous  fruits  52.6  per  cent  of  the 
workers  are  w’omen,  and  65  per  cent  of  all  fruit  can¬ 
ning  employees  are  women.  While  women  are  employed 
in  all  the  processes  they  far  out-number  the  men 
wherever  the  work  is  done  by  hand. 

The  current  wage  and  hour  data  furnished  by  the 
report  meet  the  urgent  need  of  State  and  Federal 
officials  for  information  to  guide  them  in  administer¬ 
ing  laws  covering  canneries.  The  bulletin  deals  specif¬ 
ically  with  the  application  of  State  minimum  wage, 
maximum  hour,  and  unemployment  compensation  laws 
as  well  as  the  Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards  and  Public 
Contracts  Acts,  to  the  fruit  and  vegetable  canning  and 
preserving  industries,  and  stresses  the  extent  to  which 
the  workers  exempted  from  the  benefits  of  all  such 
legislation. 

As  employers  in  these  industries  usually  have  asked 
special  privileges  under  State  hour  legislation,  the 
States  have  dealt  variously  with  this  problem.  Some 
have  given  outright  exemption;  certain  others  allow 
to  canners  a  schedule  longer  than  the  basic  hours  for 
other  manufacturers,  provided  an  overtime  rate  is 
paid  for  the  additional  hours.  Still  others  allow  to 
canneries  during  certain  periods  hours  considerably 
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longer  than  the  maximum  for  other  manufacturing, 
and  do  not  require  overtime  rates.  The  report  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  requirement  of  overtime  pay  after  48 
or  54  hours  is  more  effectual  in  reducing  hours  of  work 
than  is  a  definite  restriction  of  hours  to  60. 

In  the  citrus-canning  industry  State  hour  regulations 
for  women  have  had  little  part  in  determining  labor 
conditions,  since  Florida,  the  most  important  State,  has 
no  State  wage  and  hour  law.  Texas  and  California 
industries  are  concerned  mostly  with  putting  up  citrus 
juices  in  the  processing  of  which  few  women  are 
employed. 

In  the  packing  of  dried  fruits  the  Federal  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  requires  that  work  beyond  12  hours  a 
day  and  56  hours  a  week  shall  be  compensated  as  over¬ 
time.  In  comparing  the  number  of  employees  who 
worked  specific  hours  in  1938  and  in  1939  the  report 
shows  a  considerable  reduction  in  work  schedules  for 
the  later  date.  After  the  Federal  law  went  into  effect, 
the  proportion  working  over  56  hours  was  reduced 
from  12  per  cent  to  3  per  cent  in  California  plants 
packing  dried  fruits,  from  15  per  cent  to  8  per  cent 
in  such  plants  in  Washington,  and  from  20  per  cent 
to  11  per  cent  in  those  in  New  York. 

Ten  of  the  States  included  in  the  study  have  mini¬ 
mum  wage  laws  for  women,  but  only  5 — Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  California,  Washington,  and  Arkansas — 
have  issued  wage  orders  covering  women  employed  in 
canning,  and  only  California  and  Washington  for 
women  employed  in  dried  fruit  packing.  These  mini¬ 
mum  wage  orders,  the  bulletin  reveals,  have  raised 
the  level  of  women’s  earnings  above  those  of  women 
employed  in  States  without  such  regulation.  For 
example,  in  Wisconsin  the  prevailing  rates  in  pea  can¬ 
neries  were  221/?  and  25  cents  an  hour,  in  Minnesota 
they  ranged  from  25  to  35  cents  an  hour.  In  contrast, 
in  New  York  and  in  Maryland,  States  without  regula¬ 
tion,  17  per  cent  and  78  per  cent  of  the  women,  respec¬ 
tively,  were  receiving  20  cents  or  less  an  hour. 

The  minimum  wage  set  by  the  Federal  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  is  required  in  all  plants  in  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  canning  and  preserving  industries  outside 
the  “area  of  production.”  According  to  the  report,  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  law  in  the  canning  of  vegetables 
and  deciduous  fruits  was  to  decrease  the  numbers  of 
workers  earning  under  25  cents  an  hour,  though  it 
raised  only  slightly  the  total  amount  paid  to  workers. 
The  Women’s  Bureau  investigators  also  learned  that 
canneries  paying  more  than  the  minimum  rate  set  by 
the  law  did  not  reduce  rates  even  where  they  did  not 
come  under  the  act.  In  the  citrus  fruit  plants  the  act 
seems  to  have  brought  a  marked  concentration  of 
earnings  at  the  minimum  rate.  California  plants 


(Please  turn  to  page  22) 
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Maximum  Protection 


For  Cucumber,  Mixed  or  Onion  Relish  of 
Higher  Quality 


at 

I 

Minimum  Cost 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 


WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 


THE  CRCO 

Relish  Cltter 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


Rod  Corn  Washer 

using  a  combination  of  accurately  spaced  rods 
and  our  "curtain  of  water  with  the  jet  effect"  is 
the  one  way  that  corn  can  be  washed  absolutely 
clean  and  not  lose  any  milk  or  flavor  out  of  the 
corn.  The  result  is  a  good,  clean,  full-flavored 
pack  that  will  command  top  prices. 

Let  ue  tell  you  about  it. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

“The  Original  Lrader  Houee” 

BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 


Assures  Uniformity  of  Cut 
with  All  Pieces  Having  Sharp 
Edges — No  Mashing  Action 

The  CRCO  Relish  Cutters  have  been  used  for  many 
years  by  some  of  the  most  critical  manufacturers,  and 
are  now  accepted  as  exceptionally  successful  equipment. 

On  cucumber,  mixed  and  onion  relish,  the  capacity 
of  Model  R-1  is  in  excess  of  twenty  45-gallon  barrels 
of  cut  relish  per  hour. 

Regulation  is  accomplished  by  shifting  grates  to  give 
the  size  cut  desired.  After  this  has  been  done,  the 
cut  remains  the  same,  day  in  and  day  out,  until 
grates  are  again  changed.  This  assures  uniformity 
in  cut  with  pieces  which  have  sharp  edges  and  are  not 
mashed. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co. 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  COLUMBUS.  WIS. 

JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO.,  OGDEN.  UTAH,  and  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

W.  D.  CHISHOLM,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  CANADA 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


EXCHANGE  PLANS  SPECIAL  TRAIN 

The  Baltimore  Canned  Foods  Exchange 
expects  to  operate  a  special  train  to  the 
1941  National  Canners  Association’s  Con¬ 
vention  which  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
Hospitality  Committee  representing  the 
Exchange,  and  which  will  leave  Baltimore 
at  such  time  as  to  arrive  in  Chicago  by 
8:30  o’clock  Sunday  morning,  January 
19th.  The  Committee  expects  to  make 
the  trip  via  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
and  it  is  the  hope  of  President  William 
E.  Lamble  that  members  and  associate 
members  of  the  Exchange,  and  other 
canners  and  allied  interests  located  in 
the  Tri-State  section  will  make  the  trip 
together  to  make  it  a  pleasant  one.  The 
following  members  of  the  Hospitality 
Committee  can  supply  full  information: 
Harold  O.  Berryman;  James  F.  Cole; 
Carle  Cooling;  Harry  Doeller;  Robert  L. 
Eirich;  John  Eyre;  Herman  Gamse; 
Hubbard  H.  Howry;  Harry  Miller; 
George  C.  Sauter;  Robert  A.  Sindall; 
Frank  Small;  Hampton  Steele;  Joseph 
Zoller. 


EDUCATING  THE  GROCER 

Keen  interest  is  being  shown  in  the 
adult  education  classes  in  “Elements  of 
Grocery  Merchandising”  held  two  even¬ 
ings  a  week  at  the  Galileo  Evening  School, 
San  Francisco.  The  grocery  trade  is 
lending  every  assistance. 


A  PROSPECTIVE  CANNER 

Vance  Herman,  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico, 
is  considering  entering  into  the  canning 
business  to  pack  a  line  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  and  is  collecting  data. 


NEW  CANNERY 

S.  M.  Barraclough,  L.  B.  Wilcox  and 
P.  D.  Roof  have  organized  the  Duff  Can¬ 
neries,  Inc.,  at  LeRoy,  Illinois,  and  have 
been  authorized  to  issue  20,000  shares 
of  $5.00  par  preferred  stock  and  10,000 
shares  of  no  par  value  stock. 


PACIFIC  CAN  BUILDS  NEW  PLANT 

Pacific  Can  Company,  San  Francisco, 
California,  will  begin  construction  at 
once  on  a  new  can  manufacturing  plant 
at  Modesto,  California.  The  plant  mea¬ 
suring  270  X  450  feet  is  to  be  built  of 
reinforced  concrete  and  is  expected  to 
be  in  production  in  time  for  the  1941 
packs. 

SUNBIRD  A  NEW  CANNER 

Raymond  L.  Mattison  has  filed  a  state¬ 
ment  to  indicate  that  he  is  engaged  in 
the  fruit  canning  and  processing  business 
at  19  E.  Santa  Clara  St.,  Arcadia,  Calif., 
as  the  Sunbird  Packing  Company,  Ltd. 
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MINNESOTA  VALLEY  WINS  SUIT 

The  suit  recently  entered  against 
Vincent  Gambardella  of  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y.,  who  according  to  testimony  adver¬ 
tised  “Premier  Whole  Kernel  Canned 
Corn,”  and  “White  Rose  Whole  Kernel 
Canned  Corn”  as  “Premier  Niblet  Style 
Corn”  and  “White  Rose  Corn — Cream 
Style  or  Niblets,”  has  been  concluded  and 
the  court’s  decision  has  been  awarded  in 
favor  of  the  Minnesota  Valley  Canning 
Company,  owners  of  the  trademark 
“Niblets.”  In  addition  to  granting  the 
injunction,  the  Federal  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  New  York,  decreed 
that  the  defendant  should  pay  the  costs 
and  disbursements  of  the  suit  and  also 
assessed  the  defendant,  Gambardella, 
$50.00  damages  because  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  in  question. 


PAYS  $2,000,000  FOR  HEARST  TRACT 

New  dispatches  from  Washington  under 
date  of  October  24th,  state,  one  hundred 
and  fifty-four  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
California  belonging  to  William  Randolph 
Hearst  have  been  bought  by  the  War 
Department.  The  tract,  which  includes 
seven  ranches,  was  bought  from  the 
Hearst  Sunical  Land  and  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration  of  San  Francisco  for  $2,000,000. 
The  property  will  be  used  for  training 
troops  from  nearby  camps.  It  is  made 
up  of  mountains,  valleys,  plains,  streams 
and  forests,  with  a  large  frontage  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  several  islands  off¬ 
shore,  providing  the  variety  of  terrain 
which  troops  encounter  in  actual  warfare. 
It  will  be  combined  with  the  1,750,000 
acres  of  Los  Padres  National  Forest, 
under  control  of  the  Forestry  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


ON  VACATION 

J.  Warren  McKibben,  in  charge  of 
canned  pineapple  and  canned  fish  sales 
for  the  California  Packing  Corporation, 
San  Francisco,  got  away  early  in  Novem¬ 
ber  on  a  two-weeks’  vacation.  Before  he 
returns  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
historic  old  mining  community  of  Dutch 
Flat  will  receive  a  visit. 


MAINE  CANNERS  TO  MEET 
DECEMBER  9TH 

Secretary-Treasurer,  F.  Webster 
Browne,  has  advised  that  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Maine  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  at  the  Eastland  Hotel, 
Portland,  Maine,  beginning  at  10  o’clock 
Monday,  December  9th.  The  Association 
extends  an  invitation  to  its  many  friends 
among  other  canners  and  allied  industries 
to  meet  with  them. 


AID  CITRUS  MARKETING 

The  Independent  Food  Distributors’ 
Council,  representative  of  more  than 
152,000  independent  wholesale  and  retail 
food  distributors,  announced  plans  this 
week  for  three  national  citrus  sales  cam¬ 
paigns,  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Citrus  Merchandising  Committee. 

The  first  promotion,  scheduled  for  De¬ 
cember  5th  to  11th,  will  feature  grape¬ 
fruit;  the  second,  January  9th  to  15th, 
oranges,  grapefruit,  and  tangerines,  and 
the  third,  from  February  13th  to  19th, 
will  feature  grapefruit  and  oranges. 

The  citrus  marketing  group  will  meet 
again  late  in  January  to  consider  addi¬ 
tional  special  sales  periods  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  citrus  season. 

In  addition  to  seeking  the  aid  of 
organized  distributor  groups  in  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  this  season’s  crop,  growers  in 
Florida  and  Texas  are  also  actively 
working  to  enlist  the  support  of  fruit 
canners  in  those  areas  for  the  diversion 
of  larger  quantities  of  new  crop  oranges 
and  grapefruit  to  canned  products  this 
season. 


DR.  DIXON  HONORED 

Frank  Dixon,  director  of  experimental 
horticulture  for  the  Canners  League  of 
California,  San  Francisco,  was  presented 
with  a  handsome  wrist  watch  late  in 
October  on  the  occasion  of  his  74th 
birthday,  the  gift  coming  from  the 
League.  Mr.  Dixon  recounts  that  more 
than  sixty  years  ago  he  went  to  work 
for  the  San  Jose  Fruit  Packing  Company 
and  continued  with  its  successor  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Fruit  Canners’  Association,  now 
the  California  Packing  Corporation. 
Later,  he  served  as  general  superintend¬ 
ent  for  the  Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Com¬ 
pany.  His  energies  in  recent  years  have 
been  given  over  largely  to  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  development  of  improved 
varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables  suit¬ 
able  for  canning. 

NOTED  SOCIAL  WORKER  DEAD 

Miss  Mary  Ingle  Bentley,  internation¬ 
ally  known  Y.  W.  C.  A.  worker,  sister 
of  Edward  Few  Bentley,  of  San  Jose,  and 
the  late  Robert  I.  Bentley  and  Charles 
H.  Bentley,  of  the  California  Packing 
Corporation,  San  Fransico,  passed  away 
at  Berkeley,  California,  November  1.  She 
was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
California  and  devoted  most  of  her  life 
to  social  regeneration,  first  in  India  and 
then  in  California,  her  native  State. 

BUILDING  NEW  WAREHOUSE 

The  Crystal  Canning  Company,  Tra¬ 
verse  City,  Mich.,  is  building  a  new  steel, 
brick  and  tile  warehouse  60x90  feet  at 
its  Frankfort  (Michigan)  plant. 
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ALMANAC 

It  contains  the  answer  to  most  any 
question  you  want  to  know  about 
the  packs,  acreage,  yields,  laws, 
regulations,  labeling  requirements, 
grades  and  Where  To  Buy  your 
needs  etc.  Learn  to  use  it — you'll 
be  surprised  at  its  thoroughness. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

20  South  Gay  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Your  Business  Library 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s 
Cook  Book,  Completely  revised  1936.  The  Sixth  Edition. 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00. 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY— The 
annual  compendium  of  the  industry's  important  reference 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specifica¬ 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremets  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN— Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi¬ 
vid  interpretion  of  the  canning  industry ’s  history,  reveal¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumphs 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  our 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487  pages.  Price  $3.00. 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Canning— A.  W.  Sitting’s 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  canning, 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  on 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owners, 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

857  pages.  Price  $7.00 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

BALTIMORE  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  edition,  1936  revised  up-to-date. 

The  Industry’s  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


FOR  MANAGERS. 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 
BROKERS 
AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9,  360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


ijg? 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  ‘  ‘  Canable  ’  ’ . 


"I  would  not  Uke  $1,000.00  for  my 
copy  if  I  could  not  set  another." 

— a  famous  processor. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  . 

All  the  newest  and  latest  products  . 

•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE.  20  South  Gay  Street.  MARYLAND 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Buyers  Getting  Ready  To  Meet  The  Rapidly 
Increasing  Business  Upsurge — All  The  Cards 
Favor  Present  Holders  Of  Canned  Foods. 

BUSY — With  the  election  over  it 
now  looks  like  business  is  plung¬ 
ing  into  heavy  activity.  Buyers 
who  professed  to  be  waiting  for 
the  passing  of  this  event,  were 
carefully  sizing  up  the  increasing 
general  business  tempo,  the  heavy 
increase  in  consumer  demands  for 
foods  especially,  amounting  to  close 
to  10%  higher  than  a  month  pre¬ 
vious,  and  they  began  to  act,  and 
are  now  busy  with  what  they  call 
“fill-in”  ordering.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  they  see  the  steady  increase 
in  employment,  and  the  great  in¬ 
crease  in  consumer  spending  be¬ 
cause  of  more  and  better  wages, 
and  the  old  bugaboo  of  inventory 
has  gone  out  of  the  window.  Di¬ 
minishing  stocks  of  canned  foods 
in  canners’  hands  mean  steadily 
advancing  prices,  even  if  all  hands 
work  to  hold  down  every  indication 
of  a  market  price  run-away.  No 
one  wants  to  see  inflated  prices, 
but  all  market-wise  operators  know 
full  well  that  canned  foods  are  at 
a  too  low  level  for  even  slight 
profits.  There  is  good  room  for 
higher  prices  on  almost  if  not  all 
canned  foods  without  coming  even 
near  the  charge  of  inflation.  And 
the  speed  with  which  stocks  are 
coming  from  canners’  hands  is 
plain  warning  to  buyers  that  they 
may  not  only  have  to  pay  much 
higher  prices  for  such  supplies  as 
they  need,  but  may  be  forced  to 
go  without  them.  Take  a  glance  at 
the  Pacific  Coast  canned  foods  sit¬ 
uation.  And  by  the  same  token 
this  ought  to  be  a  warning,  or  hint, 
to  every  canner  having  any  goods 
still  unsold.  The  great  mass  of 
consumers  is  eating  canned  foods 
as  never  before,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  not  yet  begun  well  to 
cover  its  wants  for  all  branches. 
In  no  item  does  there  seem  to  be 
enough  to  keep  the  market  going 
until  new  packing  next  year. 


There  has  not  been  so  much  buy¬ 
ing  this  week,  as  it  took  Wednes¬ 
day  to  digest  Tuesday’s  results, 
and  that  left  but  Thursday  and 
Friday — since  Saturday  is  now  a 
general  holiday.  But  from  now  on 
stiffen  your  backbones  on  prices, 
and  don’t  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry 
to  accept  the  first  offer  for  your 
goods.  They  are  needed  and  they 
will  be  taken,  but  the  canner  who 
wants  at  least  some  profit  on  the 
sale  must  ask  the  price  and  stick 
for  it.  Most  of  the  forced  sales  are 
over,  even  in  canned  tomatoes,  but 
the  market  manipulators  will  con¬ 
tinue  their  activity,  and  they  will 
get  you  if  you  don’t  watch  out.  A 
profit  is  worth  fighting  for,  and 
you  ought  to  try  to  get  one  now 
in  this  exceptional  market  condi¬ 
tion,  if  only  to  see  what  one  looks 
like  after  the  long  lean  years. 

Some  of  the  commentators  said 
that  we  were  always  too  optimistic. 
Let  by-gones  be  by-gones,  but  if  the 
future  for  all  canned  foods  does 
not  look  optimistic  today  then  you 
better  get  something  for  your 
liver. 

THE  MARKET — There  has  not 
been  enough  action  in  the  market 
to  warrant  price  corrections  on  our 
market  pages,  so  they  are  left  un¬ 
changed,  for  this  week.  The  Quar¬ 
terly  Canned  Foods  Stock  Report, 
as  of  October  1st,  is  important  to 
every  canner  who  has  goods  to  sell, 
since  it  clearly  shows  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  selling  his  goods,  and  in  the 
very  near  future.  Nearly  six  weeks 
have  passed  since  that  tabulation 
was  made  (October  1st)  and  fur¬ 
ther  distribution  has  been  made, 
but  just  regard  this  table,  for  so 
early  after  active  canning  closed: 


Canners’  Stocks 

Percent  Change 

Commodity 

October  1,  1940 

VS. 

Vegetables : 

October  1,  1939 

Peas  . 

.  +16.8 

Corn  . 

.  — 12.B 

Totatoes  . 

Beans  . 

.  —17.3 

Fruits : 

Peaches  . 

.  —18.7 

Pears  . 

.  +24.1 

Salmon : 

.  —69.2 

Pinks  . 

.  +  2.3 

other  . 

.  +65.1 

Tomatoes,  marked  above  as  “un¬ 
available”  by  which  is  meant  that 
the  totals  could  not  be  computed 
as  packing  was  just  closing,  in  all 
probability  would  show  another 
minus  sign.  These  are  heavy  short¬ 
ages  when  you  remember  that  last 
year’s  packs  were  well  cleaned  up, 
but  particularly  in  the  light  of  a 
demand  that  is  easily  25%  larger 
today  than  one  year  ago.  October 
1st  is  the  very  beginning  of  heavy 
canned  foods  distribution,  the  end¬ 
ing  of  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable 
seasons,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
stocking  of  the  pantry  for  ap¬ 
proaching  winter.  Add  25%  as  ad¬ 
ditional  shortage  to  the  above  fig¬ 
ures,  to  off-set  the  increased  and 
increasing  consumer  demand — in¬ 
cluding  Government  requirements 
— and  you  get  the  true  picture  of 
the  Canned  Foods  Supply  vs.  De¬ 
mand.  That  gives  you  something 
definite  with  which  to  chart  your 
course  on  any  sales  from  now  on. 
If  that  does  not  succeed  in  raising 
all  canned  foods  prices  it  will  be 
your  fault,  for  all  the  cards  are 
in  your  favor.  The  big  buying 
organizations  see  and  understand 
this  picture,  but  don’t  expect  them 
to  hand  you  advances  in  prices. 
They  need  the  goods,  and  will  pay 
the  price  you  hold  for  if  you  do 
hold  for  it.  An  advance  by  the 
canner  of  ten  cents  per  dozen 
amounts  to  less  than  one  cent  per 
can,  and  that  will  not  stop  them 
a  minute;  yet  it  may  mean  some 
profit  for  you. 

The  figures  of  holdings  in  dis¬ 
tributors’  hands  are  being  empha¬ 
sized  by  interested  parties,  and  you 
will  note  that  the  changes,  as  given 
on  another  page,  are  very  small 
as  compared  with  former  years. 
The  canners’  figures  we  believe  are 
complete,  but  those  for  the  distrib¬ 
utors  represent  a  small  number  as 
indicative  of  the  whole,  a  cross 
section  view,  as  they  term  it.  Over 
the  years  these  distributor  figures 
have  held  remarkably  uniform, 
with  only  a  minimum  of  changes. 
That  may  have  been  all  right  for 
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those  days  but  no  farsighted  dis¬ 
tributor  would  willingly  take 
chances  on  a  supply  under  present 
conditions. 

So  the  canners  are  sitting  pretty 
as  the  country  enters  a  period  of 
the  greatest  activity  ever  recorded 
in  this  country.  The  country  and 
the  defense  forces  must  eat ;  canned 
foods  stocks  are  light;  ergo,  it  is 
merely  a  question  of  proper  selling 
to  insure  the  canner  a  profit  on  his 
holdings. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

General  Market  Strong — Jobbers  Begin  To 
“Fill-In”  —  Tomato  Prices  Better  —  Fancy 
Corn  Below  $1.00,  Hard  To  Find — Buyers 
Fairly  Well  Covered  On  Peas — Beans  Un¬ 
changed  —  Buyers  Cautious  About  Citrus 
Fruits  —  Peaches  In  Demand  —  Salmon 
Advances. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  Nov.  8,  1940. 

THE  SITUATION — The  quiet  en¬ 
gendered  by  the  election  day  holi¬ 
day,  and  the  “post  mortems”  which 
followed  the  returns,  have  by  no 
means  been  sufficient  to  obscure 
the  increasingly  strong  position  of 
the  general  market  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  week.  Many  distributors  are 
beginning  to  take  more  than  an 
academic  interest  in  the  market, 
and  buying  which  developed  this 
week  indicated  that  the  usual  mar¬ 
ket  hibernation  witnessed  during 
November  and  December,  the  “pre¬ 
inventory”  period  of  tradition,  will 
not  be  so  marked  this  season. 
Southern  tomatoes  have  taken  on 
new  strength  this  week,  corn  is 
firming  up,  and  the  general  line  of 
fruits  is  more  than  holding  its  own. 

THE  OUTLOOK  —  The  quarterly 
report  on  canned  foods  stocks  is¬ 
sued  by  William  L.  Austin,  director 
of  the  census,  during  the  week 
indicated  that  the  inventory  posi¬ 
tion  of  distributors  is  not  excep¬ 
tionally  favorable  on  several  items. 
In  the  canned  vegetable  list,  dis¬ 
tributors  had  more  peas  on  hand 
October  1  than  on  the  same  date  a 
year  ago,  while  holdings  of  corn, 
tomatoes,  and  beans  were  all 
smaller.  In  fruits,  stocks  were  gen¬ 
erally  up,  while  holdings  of  both 
red  and  pink  Alaska  salmon  were 


below  last  year’s  levels.  With  re¬ 
tail  food  sales  apparently  still  on 
the  upswing,  the  fallacy  of  too  nar¬ 
row  stock  coverage  by  jobbers  is 
becoming  more  apparent,  and  many 
jobbers  are  beginning  the  “fill  in” 
operation,  convinced  that  canned 
foods  at  today’s  going  prices  will 
prove  good  property  after  the  turn 
of  the  year. 

TOMATOES — The  market  in  the 
South  has  continued  to  gain,  and 
cut-priced  offerings  are  beginning 
to  drop  out  of  the  picture.  Standard 
2s  at  571/2  cents  seem  out  and  60 
cents  is  bottom  for  this  size.  On 
2i/)S,  80  cents  would  seem  to  be 
bottom,  while  10s  below  $2.65  seem 
gone,  and  $2.75  is  the  going  market 
with  most  sellers.  Reports  from 
the  Midwest  indicate  a  turn  for  the 
better  in  tomato  prices  in  that 
area,  with  canners  both  in  Indiana 
and  Ohio  firming  up  in  their  price 
views. 

CORN  —  Fancy  corn  below  95 
cents  is  beginning  to  become  a 
scarce  commodity,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Tri-states,  where  some 
fancy  cream  style  bantam  can  still 
be  picked  up  at  90  cents  at  can¬ 
neries.  Jobbers  are  shopping  the 
market  for  fancy  corn,  and  it  is 
evident  that  many  distributors  who 
received  sharply  prorated  deliveries 
this  season  still  have  to  cover  addi¬ 
tional  lots  to  take  care  of  their 
private  label  requirements.  The 
market  on  standard  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  higher  grades,  from 
the  price  standpoint,  and  while  70 
cents  is  quoted  as  bottom  on  stan¬ 
dard  crushed,  isolated  lots  of  this 
quality  at  671/2  cents  are  still  to 
be  picked  up  here  and  there,  it  is 
reported. 

PEAS — Buyers  seem  fairly  well 
covered  for  the  present,  and  little 
new  buying  was  reported  this 
week,  although  a  fair  number  of 
inquiries  were  in  circulation.  Stan¬ 
dards  at  75  cents,  cannery,  seem 
to  be  bottom,  and  prices  on  the 
fancy  grades  are  on  the  upturn. 

BEANS — The  market  for  beans 
has  shown  no  quotable  change  dur¬ 
ing  the  week.  Buyers  were  in  the 
market  for  standard  stringless  at 
65-70  cents,  cannery,  as  to  packer, 
and  some  of  the  chains  are  featur¬ 
ing  beans  as  a  leader,  particularly 


in  their  super  markets.  Fancy 
beans  are  moving  in  small  lots, 
with  prices  strong. 

SPINACH — Demand  for  fall  pack 
southern  spinach  has  continued 
rather  slow,  and  prices  were  un¬ 
changed  throughout  the  week  at 
previously  prevailing  levels. 

CITRUS  —  Reports  of  excessive 
production  of  grapefruit  this  sea¬ 
son,  and  low  prices  for  fruit  sold 
for  canning,  are  tending  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  trade  here,  and  buyers  are 
inclined  to  be  extremely  cautious  in 
making  commitments  for  both 
juice  and  segments  for  shipment 
out  of  the  early  pack.  The  late 
maturity  of  this  season’s  crop  is 
also  contributing  to  this  reluctance. 
Fancy  segments  seem  to  be  holding 
at  80  cents  bottom  on  2s,  with  juice 
quoted  at  521/2-55  cents  by  most 
sellers. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — With  the 
election  out  of  the  way,  distributors 
are  showing  more  interest  in  addi¬ 
tional  coverage  on  1940  pack 
California  canned  fruits.  Peaches, 
both  halves  and  sliced,  were  in 
demand  in  small  lots  during  the 
week,  with  prices  still  moving  up¬ 
wards,  both  on  table  sizes  and  10s. 
Pears  and  cherries  are  showing 
strength,  and  the  same  holds  true 
of  fruit  cocktail  and  fruits  for 
salad. 

APPLESAUCE — Prices  continue  to 
show  strength  on  new  pack,  reflect¬ 
ing  the  generally  advanced  market 
for  fruit  this  season.  New  York 
State  packers  are  holding  fancy  2s 
at  75  to  80  cents,  as  to  brand, 
f.  o.  b.  cannery,  and  canners  in  the 
South  are  working  their  prices 
closer  to  a  parity  with  the  New 
York  basis,  671/2-70  cents  being  the 
competitive  range  on  2s  this  week 
at  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia 
canneries. 

SALMON — With  reds  up  to  $2.50 
on  featured  brands,  the  situation 
has  taken  on  increased  firmness. 
Some  of  the  more  bullishly-inclined 
are  talking  $2.60-$2.75  for  reds 
before  the  1941  packing  season 
rolls  around.  Pinks  are  posted  at 
$1.45,  with  little  $1.40  stocks  to  be 
had,  and  medium  reds  are  holding 
at  $1.85-$1.90,  with  export  buyers 
showing  more  interest  in  this  lat¬ 
ter  variety  and  cohoes,  due  to  the 
high  basis  prevailing  on  reds. 
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SHRIMP  —  Demand  for  prompt 
shipment  fish  has  slackened,  and 
buyers  have  apparently  discounted 
the  infiuence  of  the  strikes  which 
retarded  packing  operations  at  the 
start  of  the  season.  Canners  have 
not  lowered  their  prices,  however, 
and  continue  to  quote  $1.10-$1.25, 
as  to  size,  with  perhaps  a  few  lots 
of  medium  at  $1.05  available. 

HENRY  BOCK  SERVICES — The  local 
canned  foods  trade  turned  out  in 
numbers  Tuesday  for  funeral  ser¬ 
vices  for  J.  Henry  Bock,  president 
of  the  National  Grocery  Co.,  Jersey 
City.  Mr.  Bock  died  last  Friday 
evening,  following  a  heart  attack 
suffered  in  his  office.  He  was  61 
years  of  age,  and  had  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  since  the 
death  of  the  late  Henry  Kohl 
in  1937. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

Good,  Regular  Small  Business — Busy  On 
Thanksgiving  Trade — Better  Quality  Toma¬ 
toes  Being  Upped  In  Prices — Corn  Moving 
Up^Peas  Unchanged — 10s  Beans  Nearly 
Cleaned  Up — Ozark  Spinach  Prices — Kraut 
Down  —  Applesauce  In  Strong  Position  — 
Coast  Fruits  Very  Firm — Late  December 
Before  New  Packed  Grapefruit  Juice  Will 
Be  Ready. 

By  “Illinois 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Nov.  7,  1940. 

THE  FIREWORKS — Are  all  over 
now  and  everyone  connected  with 
the  trade  can  talk  about  some¬ 
thing  else  than — politics.  If  other 
parts  of  the  country  have  been  like 
Chicago,  then  let’s  all  say — Amen ! 

GENERAL  MARKET  —  While  no 
large  buying  has  ruled  since  the 
turn  of  the  month,  a  steady,  regu¬ 
lar  daily  small  business  is  noted. 
Markets  continue  firm  and  the  out¬ 
standing  feature  is  the  lack  of  any 
effort  by  canners  to  crowd  their 
surpluses. 

The  wholesale  grocer  as  well  as 
the  chain  has  been  preparing  for 
a  heavy  Thanksgiving  trade  and 
items  like  cranberry  sauce  pump¬ 
kin,  sweet  potatoes  and  other 
“trimmings”  are  featured. 

TOMATOES  —  Interest  centers  in 
the  Fall  convention  of  the  Indiana 
canners  scheduled  at  Indianapolis 
next  Thursday  and  Friday. 


The  market  is  unchanged.  Going 
quotations  are:  No.  2  tin  standard 
tomatoes  Q2Y>  to  65  cents.  No.  2^4 
tin  standard  tomatoes  80  to  85 
cents.  No.  10  tin  standard  tomatoes 
$2.75  to  $2.90  f.  o.  b.  Indiana. 
Holders  of  better  qualities,  such 
as  the  extra  standard  and  near 
fancy  grades  have  marked  up  their 
ideas,  confident  that  a  little  later 
on  they  will  be  able  to  secure  their 
prices. 

TOMATO  PRODUCTS  —  Puree  has 
been  quiet  of  late.  No.  10  tin  fancy 
puree,  proper  mold  count  and  con¬ 
sistency,  is  quoted  at  from  $2.75 
to  $3.00.  Some  No.  1  tin  puree  was 
sold  here  at  42  V2  cents  delivered. 
Catsup  is  quoted  sparingly  and 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  burden¬ 
some  stocks. 

CORN  —  The  combination  of  the 
smaller  than  expected  pack,  plus 
heavy  shipping  during  the  past 
six  weeks,  has  developed  further 
confidence  and  higher  prices  are 
now  being  quoted  by  several  can¬ 
ners.  Actual  trading  during  the 
week  under  review  has  been  limited, 
with  the  exception  of  No.  2  stan¬ 
dard  cream  style  white  where  67  V2 
cents  Wisconsin  factory  has  re¬ 
corded  some  volume. 

No.  2  fancy  whole  grain  yellow 
corn  is  firm  at  $1.00  factory.  No. 
10  tin  corn  is  scarce  and  a  few  lots 
only  are  available :  No.  10  standard 
C.  S.  white  $4.50,  No.  10  extra  stan¬ 
dard  C.  S.  white  $4.75,  No.  10 
whole  kernel  yellow  $5.00,  f.  o.  b., 
Ohio. 

PEAS — New  orders  as  a  result  of 
the  promotional  drive  or  Pea  Car¬ 
nival  have  not  become  manifested 
as  yet.  Prices  are  well  entrenched 
and  one  visiting  Wisconsin  canner 
on  Monday  of  this  week  stressed 
the  point  that  in  1941,  packing 
costs  would  unquestionably  be  con¬ 
siderably  higher. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  brokers 
in  Chicago  are  arranging  to  attend 
the  Wisconsin  Pea /Canners  Conven¬ 
tion  in  Milwaukee  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  next. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — A  fair 
number  of  orders  is  passing  and 
increasing  interest  has  been  noted 
on  the  better  grades,  particularly 
No.  2  tin  fancy  No.  3  whole  wax 
beans.  No.  2  tin  fancy  No.  3  whole 


green  beans.  No.  10  tins  of  the 
same  two  items  are  extremely 
scarce. 

Some  say  that  all  grades  of  both 
whole  and  cut  and  both  green  and 
wax  in  No.  10  tins  will  be  cleaned 
up  before  the  present  year  is  over. 

SPINACH  —  Arkansas  canners 
have  named  the  following  prices, 
for  prompt  shipment  when  packed 
during  the  season  that  has  just 
started  in  the  Ozarks:  No.  2  tin 
fancy  spinach,  65  cents,  factory; 
No.  2l^  tin  fancy  spinach,  85  cents, 
factory;  No.  10  tin  fancy  spinach, 
$2.75,  factory.  Buying  in  No.  10 
tins  has  been  particularly  heavy. 

SAUERKRAUT  —  Cabbage  sold  at 
very  low  levels.  The  market  on 
No.  21/2  fancy  sauerkraut  has  slip¬ 
ped  to  65  cents,  Wisconsin.  Some 
say  that  the  mild  and  open  weather 
of  October  hurt  the  demand  for 
sauerkraut. 

APPLES  AND  APPLESAUCE  — 
Reports  from  the  various  large 
apple  producing  sections  of  the 
country  have  been  disappointing. 
Apparently  the  crop  did  not  mate¬ 
rialize  as  was  expected.  Pacific 
Northwestern  canners  have  either 
withdrawn  from  the  market  en¬ 
tirely  or  advanced  their  prices 
some  25  cents  per  dozen  over 
opening.  New  York  State  canners 
have  booked  healthy  volume  of 
both  new  pack  apples  as  well  as 
applesauce. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  The  Out¬ 
standing  feature  is  the  already 
limited  supply  of  No.  10  tin 
peaches.  No.  10  tin  apricots  and 
other  fruits.  It  is  said  that  on  No. 
10  solid  pack  pie  apricots,  a  buyer 
could  not  purchase  500  cases  in  all 
of  the  Golden  State. 

No.  21/2  choice  yellow  cling 
peaches  are  now  firmly  held  at 
$1,221/2  to  $1.25  with  standards  10 
cents  less. 

There  has  been  no  change  in 
fruit  cocktail  and  salad. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — All  seems 
to  be  quiet  in  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  No.  10  pears  are  becoming 
scarce  both  in  the  standard  as  well 
as  choice  grades.  The  different 
varieties  of  berries  are  cleaning  up. 
The  only  fruit  item  that  is  lacking 
pep  is  Oregon  prunes.  The  Trade 
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have  purchased  prunes  most 
sparingly. 

FISH — More  activity  in  Tuna  due 
to  some  slight  shading  of  prices. 
Sardines  are  very  firm.  Shrimp  is 
gaining  in  favor.  Salmon  is  strong. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT 
JUICE — Texas  is  quoting  new  pack 
grapefruit  juice  but  say,  it  will  be 
late  December  before  shipments 
can  be  made.  Some  Florida  factors 
are  out  with  prices  on  both  sections 
and  juice  but  as  yet  little  if  any 
business  of  worthwhile  character 
has  been  booked  here. 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 
CHAIN  “OCTOPUS” — (see  last  week’s 
column) — “This  matter  is  of  such 
importance  as  to  justify  my  de¬ 
mand  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  thoroughly  investigate  the 
origin  of  this  plan  including  the 
names  of  the  schemers  who  are 
responsible  for  it.  There  should 
be  an  investigation  of  certain 
secret  conferences,  which  were  held 
in  New  York  City  last  summer  for 
the  purpose  of  hatching  out  this 
monstrosity.  Investigators  should 
also  take  steps  to  inform  them¬ 
selves  as  to  exactly  what  happens 
at  the  meeting,  which  is  scheduled 
to  be  held  here  in  Washington  by 
the  sponsors  of  the  scheme. 

“This  vicious  scheme  is  being 
cleverly  disguised  as  a  cooperative 
marketing  organization,  is  being 
advanced  by  the  A.  &  P.  Company 
through  its  subsidiary,  the  Atlantic 
Commission  Company.  It  caused 
one  of  its  henchmen  to  invite  more 
than  50  representatives  of  growers 
to  a  meeting  here  in  Washington 
on  or  about  October  24,  at  which 
time  it  hopes  to  organize  its  new 
great  pseudo  cooperative.” 

(To  be  Continued) 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

November  10th,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  Plumb 
&  Nelson  Co.,  (Clover  Farm  Stores) 

November  11th,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Re¬ 
gional  Conference — Red  &  White  Stores. 

November  12th,  .St.  Louis  Mo.,  General 
Grocer  Company. 

November  13th,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill., 
Rotary  Club. 

November  14th,  Marion,  Ill.,  Rotary 
Club. 

November  14th,  Marion,  Ill.,  Howard 
&  Casey  Co.  (Clover  Farm  Stores) 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Advancing  Prices  Show  No  Effect  on  Buying 
— Still  Too  Low — Holdings  Well  Sold  Up — 
Government  Buying  Heavily  —  Weather 
Closing  the  Larger  Canneries — Solid  Pack 
Tomato  Prices  —  Corn  Now  an  Item  — 
Federal  Surplus  Administration  Buying  Dry 
Beans — Campaign  Against  Adulterated  or 
Misbranded  Olive  Oil. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco  Nov.  7,  1940. 

MARKET  —  Business  continues 
fairly  active,  taking  the  canned 
foods  line  as  a  whole,  with  the 
recent  advances  in  some  lines  hav¬ 
ing  little  effect  on  sales.  Canners 
are  practically  unanimous  in  their 
opinion  that  prices  are  still  too  Ioav, 
considering  packing  costs,  and  sug¬ 
gest  that  it  will  be  but  a  matter 
of  time  until  an  upward  movement 
throughout  the  list  will  be  wit¬ 
nessed.  Unless  it  comes  soon  it 
will  be  of  little  value  to  canners, 
since  so  many  lines  are  already 
closely  sold  up. 

GOVERNMENT  ORDERS  —  Govern¬ 
ment  purchases  for  military  re¬ 
quirements  are  becoming  more  and 
more  a  feature  of  business  and  are 
accounting  for  considerable  of  the 
present  volume.  Tomatoes,  green 
beans  and  fruits  have  been  receiv¬ 
ing  attention,  with  considerable  of 
the  business  in  the  No.  10  size.  It 
is  suggested  that  at  the  present 
rate  of  movement  there  will  be 
almost  nothing  available  in  this 
size  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
months. 

WEATHER  —  Rains  continue  in 
California,  along  with  snow  in  the 
high  mountains,  and  the  tomato 
packing  season  is  largely  at  an  end. 
There  have  been  no  killing  frosts, 
as  yet,  in  the  tomato  growing  dis¬ 
tricts,  but  cool  nights  are  slowing 
down  ripening,  and  but  a  small 
tonnage  is  now  coming  into  can¬ 
ning  plants.  Some  of  the  larger 
canneries  have  closed  for  the  sea¬ 
son,  but  a  few  plants  will  operate 
as  long  as  deliveries  continue  by 
growers.  Canned  tomato  prices  are 
rather  firmer  than  they  were  for  a 
time  with  90  cents  the  general 
quotation  on  No.  21/0  standard.  In 
solid  pack,  prices  range  from  $1.25 
to  $1.35  for  this  size,  with  fancy 
No.  10  puree  selling  at  $3.25.  Some 


canners  who  hoped  to  sell  tomatoes 
to  the  Government  have  found 
specifications  a  little  stiff,  with  the 
business  going  to  those  who  have 
exercised  greater  care  in  packing. 

PEACHES — A  steady  business  is 
being  done  in  cling  peaches  and 
this  fruit  continues  to  set  the  pace 
in  sales.  Sales  of  apricots  and 
pears  have  slowed  down  somewhat, 
but  items  in  special  demand  move 
when  buyers  can  locate  them.  It 
is  doubtful  if  any  strictly  fancy 
peaches,  either  halves  or  sliced,  are 
to  be  had  for  less  than  $1.35  in 
No.  214s,  but  choice  in  this  size 
range  from  $1.25  to  $1.35,  accord¬ 
ing  to  holder.  Standard  sliced  is 
very  firm  at  $1.17V2>  and  this  is 
also  true  of  seconds  at  $1,071/2- 
Sales  of  both  fancy  halves  and 
sliced  in  No.  10s  have  been  made 
of  late  at  $4.90,  although  it  is  still 
possible  to  locate  some  at  $4.75. 

COCKTAIL  —  Re-orders  are  com¬ 
mencing  to  come  in  for  fruit  cock¬ 
tail  from  buyers  whose  early  orders 
were  quite  heavy,  suggesting  that 
this  item  is  moving  out  into  chan¬ 
nels  of  distribution  quite  close  to 
consumers.  Fancy  is  moving  at 
$1.75,  and  even  higher,  for  the 
No.  21/2  size,  with  choice  at  $1.65. 

CORN  —  Corn  is  becoming  more 
and  more  of  an  item  in  Pacific 
Coast  packs,  although  the  output 
still  lacks  much  of  being  large.  The 
California  Packing  Corporation 
has  brought  out  formal  opening 
prices  on  Toppenish,  Wash.,  pack  of 
Golden  Bantam  corn,  supplanting 
the  tentative  li.st  brought  out 
earlier.  In  w^hole  kernel  corn, 
vacuum  pack,  it  has  but  one  item 
unsold,  the  12  ounce  size  priced  at 
$1.02V2>  and  sold  under  the  Del 
Monte  label.  In  cream  style  corn, 
under  the  same  brand,  but  one  item 
is  available,  the  No.  303  size  now’ 
priced  at  87^4  cents.  This  is  an 
advance  of  2^4  cents  over  the  ten¬ 
tative  opening  price. 

SARDINES  —  A  fair  volume  of 
business  is  being  noted  on  new 
pack  .sardines,  but  prices  are  none 
too  strong.  These  are  affected  by  the 
success  of  the  tentative  sales  made 
to  Great  Britain,  but  for  which  per¬ 
mits  have  not  been  granted.  Prices 
for  fish  oil  have  advanced  and  some 
of  the  canned  product  is  being 
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moved  at  prices  that  represent  a 
loss  to  packers,  according  to  ex¬ 
perts,  the  loss  being  offset  by  the 
improved  prices  for  oil.  The  fish¬ 
ing  season  in  southern  California 
waters  opened  the  first  of  the 
month,  with  prices  to  fishermen 
listed  as  $10.50  a  ton,  the  same  as 
finally  agreed  upon  for  northern 
California. 

BEANS  —  The  Federal  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  is  has  been  authorized 
to  purchase  84,000  bags  of  beans 
from  California  growers  during 
the  month  of  November.  Fifty  cars 
of  baby  limas  will  be  purchased  at 
$3.00  per  hundred  pounds,  fifty 
cars  of  pinks  at  $2.90  per  hundred 
pounds,  and  forty  cars  of  black- 
eyes  at  $2.80. 

OLIVES — A  campaign  against  the 
sale  of  adulterated,  mislabelled  or 
misbranded  olive  oil  has  been 
launched  by  the  California  State 
Bureau  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspec¬ 
tion.  Nearly  13,000  gallons  of  so- 
called  olive  oil  have  been  quaran¬ 
tined  and  retailers  and  peddlers 
have  been  found  with  unlabelled 
packages  of  imitation  olive  oil  con¬ 
taining  as  little  as  5  per  cent  of  the 
real  article. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Chain  Store  Takes  Over  Cannery — Size  of 
Shrimp  Reduces  Cannery  Work  —  Demand 
Off  —  Prices  Unchanged  —  No  Canning  of 
Oysters  As  Yet. 

By  “Bayou" 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Nov.  7,  1940. 

CHAIN  ACQUIRES  INTEREST  IN 
CANNERY — Mr.  Frank  L.  Leather- 
bury.  Manager  of  the  Ryan  Steve¬ 
doring  Co.  of  this  city,  recently 
purchased  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Charley  Russell  in  the  vegetable 
cannery  of  the  Dorgan  Packing 
Co.,  at  Columbia,  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Russell  is  a  big  chain  gro¬ 
cery  store  operator  in  Mi.ssi.ssippi, 
and  besides  Columbia,  he  has  stores 
in  Hattiesburg,  Jackson,  Meridian 
and  other  cities. 

The  Dorgan-McPhillips  Packing 
Corporation  of  Mobile,  which 
operated  seafood  canneries  in 
Bayou  La  Batre,  Alabama,  Biloxi, 
Mississippi,  and  Golden  Meadows, 


Louisiana,  as  also  a  vegetable  can¬ 
nery  in  Columbia,  Mississippi, 
went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
about  two  years  ago  and  the  sea¬ 
food  canneries  were  bought  in  by 
the  Southern  Shell  Fi.sh  Co.,  Inc. 
of  New  Orleans,  and  its  vegetable 
cannery  at  Columbia,  was  bought 
in  by  a  newly  formed  corporation 
under  the  name  of  Dorgan  Packing 
Co.  of  which,  it  was  understood, 
Mr.  Charley  Russell  was  one  of  the 
principal  stockholders,  and  Mr.  A. 
P.  Dorgan  was  its  president. 

It  is  announced  that  there  will 
be  no  change  in  the  management 
of  the  Dorgan  Packing  Co.,  as  Mr. 
Dorgan  will  remain  as  president 
and  Mr.  George  S.  Leatherbury, 
formerly  plant  manager  of  the 
Dorgan  Packing  Co.,  and  brother 
of  Mr.  Frank  L.  Leatherbury,  will 
continue  as  manager  of  the  plant. 

The  popular  brands  of  Miss  Lou 
and  Gulf  Kist  packed  by  the  old 
firm  of  Dorgan-McPhillips  Packing 
Corp.,  are  .still  being  packed  by  the 
firms  that  acquired  their  plants. 

SHRIMP  —  The  production  of 
shrimp  is  irregular  and  the  can¬ 
neries  in  this  section  are  not 
operating  as  much  as  they  were  a 
month  ago.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  it  is  that  the  shrimp  are  scarce 
in  the  bay,  and  the  other  is  that  the 
shrimp  all  being  large,  the  pickers 
can  peel  and  work  them  twice  as 
fast  as  they  could  a  month  ago 
when  they  were  about  two-thirds 
the  present  size. 

The  smaller  the  shrimp  are,  the 
harder  they  are  to  peel,  and  it  takes 
longer  to  prepare  them  for  the 
cans.  In  other  words,  pickers  can 
head  and  peel  100  barrels  of  large 
.shrimp,  25  count  to  the  pound,  in 
the  time  it  takes  to  head  and  peel 
30  barrels  of  small  .shrimp  60  to 
the  pound. 

For  this  reason  and  the  fact  that 
.small  .shrimp  are  more  tender  and 
delicious  than  the  large  ones,  the 
small  canned  shrimp  .should  bring 
a  higher  price  than  the  larger  ones, 
but  this  is  not  the  ca.se. 

The  demand  for  shrimp  has  de¬ 
creased  .some,  due  to  the  depleted 
stock  of  the  jobbers  and  retail  stores 
having  been  replenished,  but  this 
is  the  case  every  year  and  buying 
will  be  resumed  more  actively  in 
the  next  30  or  45  days. 


However,  the  price  of  canned 
shrimp  is  holding  firm  at  $1.05  per 
dozen  for  .small;  $1.10  for  medium 
and  $1.15  for  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — We  have  read  in  the 
newspapers  of  cold  weather  in 
other  .sections  of  the  country,  but 
has  not  reached  us  yet. 

The  thermometer  dipped  to  51 
degrees  Sunday  morning,  which 
was  the  lowe.st  we  have  had  in  over 
two  weeks,  but  it  .shot  up  in  the 
afternoon  to  78  degrees,  which  is 
ideal  weather  for  pleasure,  but  un- 
sea.sonable  for  business. 

No  canning  of  oy.sters  is  taking 
place  and  none  expected  until  we 
get  .some  general  rains  and  cold 
weather,  because  the  oyster  has  to 
be  plump  and  fat,  so  that  they  will 
yield  profitably  and  the  weather 
cold  .so  that  the  oy.ster  will  keep 
in  the  .shell  when  taken  out  of  the 
water. 

The  price  of  spots  is  $1.05  per 
dozen  for  five  ounce  and  $2.10  for 
ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CONVENTION  DATES 
(Additonal  dates  appear  on  page  6) 

.JANUARY  20-21,  1941 — Annual  Conven¬ 
tion,  National  Preservers  Association, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

•JANUARY  20-21,  1941  —  National- 
American  Wholesale  Grocers  As.socia- 
tion.  Annual  Meeting,  Drake  Hotel, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

•JANUARY  22,  1941 — Evaporated  Milk 
Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

•JANUARY  22,  1941— National  Pickle 
Packers  Association,  Annual  Meeting, 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

FEBRUARY  4-5,  1941 — Indiana  Canners 
and  Fieldmen,  Annual  Conference,  Pur. 
due  University,  We.st  Lafayette,  Ind. 

FEBRUARY  10-11,  1941  —  Tennessee- 
Kentucky  Canners  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Andrew  .John.son  Hotel,  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tennessee. 

FEBRUARY  1.5-22,  1941  —  National 
Cherry  Week. 

NEW  BROKERAGE  FIRM 

The  Crowe-Roberts  Co.,  food  brokers, 
has  been  incorporated  at  San  Francisco 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $2.5,000  by  H.  E. 
Crowe,  Edgar  L.  Roberts  and  Anne 
Byrne. 
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EXPORTS  &  IMPORTS 

CANNED  TOMATOES,  PASTE  AND  PUREE 
By  Roy  Irons 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Ohio  State  Canners  Association 
We  have  the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
showing  the  figures  of  import  and  export  of  canned  foods  for 
the  first  seven  months  of  this  year  compared  with  last  year. 
Tomato  and  tomato  products  exports  are  so  colossal  from 
January  1  this  year,  as  compared  with  a  year  ago,  that  if  this 
new  source  of  demand  is  continued  it  should  have  some  bearing 
on  the  future  market. 


Jan.-July,  1939  Jan.-July,  1940 

Exports  Pounds  Value  Pounds  Value 

Tomatoes  .  866,546  $49,453  9,793,765  $452,692 

Paste  and  Puree..  844,657  62,034  5,645,203  326,279 

Jan.-July,  1939  Jan.-July,  1940 

Imports  Pounds  Value  Pounds  Value 

Tomatoes  . 36,903,834  $1,448,836  17,044,623  $811,151 

Paste  and  Puree..  3,942,769  301,978  3,554,880  312,428 


IMPORTS — Nearly  thirty-seven  million  pounds  of  canned 
tomatoes  were  imported  for  the  first  seven  months  last  year 
and  only  one-half  as  many  this  year.  To  our  way  of  thinking, 
which  perhaps  is  somewhat  selfish,  the  latter  is  too  much.  As 
we  reason  it  out,  the  U.  S.  can  produce  all  or  more  in  some  years 
than  there  is  any  demand  for,  and  to  keep  out  these  imports 
the  canner  could  pay  more  to  the  farmers  and  employees,  etc. 
and  have  something  left  for  Christmas.  We  do  not  know  where 
these  small  imports  for  the  past  seven  m.onths  came  from,  how¬ 
ever,  they  may  have  come  in  before  Italy  became  active  in  the 
war  last  May. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  boil  down  to  this:  The  whole  of  Europe 
and  Asia  are  engaged  in  battle  and  are  not  producing  so  they 
are  coming  to  the  U.  S.  for  tomatoes. 

The  foremost  question  is:  will  this  demand  continue  to 
increase?  Is  the  U.  S.  being  called  upon  to  furnish  tomatoes 
for  the  whole  world?  Anyway,  at  present  it  is  significant  and 
bears  close  watching,  for  it  is  nearly  twelve  months  before 
another  crop. 


THE  ANSWER  TO  THESE  QUESTIONS 
WINS  A  BIG  PRIZE  .  .  . 


•  How  can  we  increase  yield  o(  pulp,  puree,  catsup  and  juice  and  still  maintain  or 
even  improve  quality  of  products?  How  can  we  reduce  loss  of  production  time  of 
units  and  lines?  How  can  we  decrease  cost  of  power?  How  can  we  avoid  use¬ 
less  waste  of  product?  How  can  we  increase  plant  capacity  without  increasins  size  of 
plant?  How  can  we  make  our  cooking  department  more  efficient?  How  can  we  save  1 5%, 
or  more  of  our  fuel  costs?  How  can  we  increase  the  operating  capacity  of  our  boilers? 
How  can  we  pack  fine  pumpkin  at  low  cost? 


When  these  questions  are  correctly  answered  the  problem  of  reducing  costs  and  increasing 
profits  is  solved.  This  represents  a  big  prize — and  it  can  be  won.  Right  now,  with  oper¬ 
ating  experience  fresh  in  mind,  canning  plant  operators— hundreds  of  them— are  asking  them¬ 
selves  some,  if  not  all,  of  these  questions.  We  can  give  you  the  answer  to  any  of  them— and 
PROVE  the  correctness  of  the  solution.  Write  today. 


F.  H  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


STATUS  OF  CANNERY  WORKERS  SURVEYED 

From  the  Women's  Bureau  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

packing  dried  fruits  usually  pay  more  than  the  mini¬ 
mum.  However,  in  the  packing  of  dried  apples,  8  per 
cent  of  the  women  in  Washington  plants  and  12  per 
cent  of  those  in  New  York  plants  were  getting  less 
than  the  minimum  set  by  the  Federal  law. 

Unemployment  compensation  laws  vary  widely  in 
the  13  canning  States  surveyed  in  1938.  Employer 
coverage  is  based  either  on  the  number  of  weeks  in 
which  a  specific  number  of  workers  are  employed  or  on 
the  numbers  employed.  Under  these  laws  all  the  can¬ 
ners  were  covered  in  only  6  States.  Employee  eligi¬ 
bility  for  unemployment  benefits  also  varies.  According 
to  the  bulletin,  only  7  per  cent  of  the  workers  in 
Illinois  canneries  were  eligible,  though  83  per  cent  of 
the  employers  had  been  covered. 

In  the  plants  packing  evaporated  fruit  the  State  law 
in  New  York  covers  all  employers,  in  California  almost 
all  employers,  and  in  Washington  two-thirds  of  them. 
Employee  eligibility  is  not  determined  alike  in  the  3 
States.  The  result,  the  bulletin  says,  is  that  if  all 
California  dried-fruit  packing  plants  were  included 
under  the  law,  only  31  per  cent  of  their  employees 
had  sufficient  earnings  to  entitle  them  to  coverage. 
Had  there  been  complete  coverage  of  employers  in 
Washington,  there  would  have  been  but  38  per  cent 
coverage  of  employees. 


Patented 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Grain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 

MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 

and  other  machinery 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


n\ 

Always  Dependable ! 

OLD  FAITHFUL  BRAND 

\  Iw 

m 

Seed  Peas  For  Canning  and  Freezing 

Jiv 

GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 97^4  1-00 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _  .87%  .90 

No.  10  .  5.25  5.50 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 92%  i.OO 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 75  .85 

No.  10  . . .  5.00  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 70  . 

No.  10  .  4.40  4.60 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.00  . 


Green  Cuts,  2s .  1.00 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 


Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  fO  . 


,77%  .82% 

,40  3.90 

65  .72% 

,26  3.75 

15  1.60 

,00  6.50 

,05  1.35 

,60  . 

,96  1.26 

,50  4.60 

.75  .90 

.00  4.26 

,67%  .75 

,26  3.40 

.16  1.50 

.26  . 

.  1.00 


HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 72%  .86 

No.  10  .  2.36  2.76 


1.10 

1.15 

6.25 

5.50 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

.86 

.90 

.96 

3.75 

4.00 

4.50 

Fey., 

No.  2 . . . 

.70 

.77% 

.76 

.85 

No. 

10  . 

3.25 

3.50 

3.75 

4.00 

Std., 

No.  2 . 

1.50 

1.60 

No. 

10  . 

6.00 

6.50 

1.25 

4.25 

1.35 

4.50 

PEAS 

nominal 

nominal 


.62%  .76 
00  3.76 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green.. 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Soaked . 


Cut,  No.  2., 
No.  2%  , 


Sliced,  No.  2.. 


Diced,  No.  2.. 


1.40 

1.52% 

1.35 

1.40 

1.50 

7.00 

7.60 

8.00 

1.15 

1.25 

1.20 

1.30 

1.05 

1.20 

1.10 

1.30 

1.25 

5.50 

6.35 

.80 

.85 

.90 

.90 

4.75 

5.00 

.65 

.76 

.72% 

.80 

.90 

3.00 

3.76 

.57% 

.65 

.72%  1.60 

3.75 

.70 

.80 

.65 

.85 

.95 

.75 

3.25 

3.76 

3.00 

.80 

.86 

1.00 

1.10 

3.50 

4.26 

3.36 

.90 

.70 

3.26 

3.60 

.70 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

. 76 

No.  10  . 

.  4.60 

4.60 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . 

. 66 

.70 

.67% 

No.  10  . 

3.40 

3.60 

3.25 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

—  .70 

.80 

Fancy  No.  2 . . 

1.00 

1.15 

i.oi 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1, 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s .  1. 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s .  1 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s .  1. 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  23 .  1. 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s .  1 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  53 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . .  ... 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s .  4. 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  5s .  4. 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is .  1 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s .  1 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s .  1 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Is . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Is . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  2s .  5 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  4 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . .  4 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  4 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2s  . 

10s  .  3 

Blackeye,  2s.  Soaked . 

10s  .  3 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 


SAUER  KRAUT 
Fancy,  No.  2 . 


Central 
Low  High 


.95  1.00 

nominal 
.85  .90 

nominal 
.77%  .80 
nominal 
.90  1.07% 

nominal 
.76  .85 

nominal 
.70  .76 

nominal 

1.00  . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


SPINACH 

No.  2 . 70  .77% 

No.  2%  . . 88%  1.00 

No.  10  . . . .  3.26  3.76 


No.  10  . 

.  5.60 

6.75 

nominal 

Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

. 90 

.80  . 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

No.  10  . . 

.  6.50 

nominal 

ASPARAGUS 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

. 85 

.85  . 

White  Colossal,  No.  2%............. 

2.66 

2.80 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Large,  No.  2% _ .’.7. . 

. 

iiritts 

2.70 

2.86 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

.  92% 

.95 

.95  1.00 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

. 

iiiiiii 

2.66 

2.70 

No.  10  . 

.  5.00 

5.25 

nominal 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans..... 

. 

2.60 

2.60 

2.66 

2.60 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 77% 

.85 

.75  .85 

Large,  No.  2 . 

2.30 

2.60 

2.30 

2.36 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

2.35 

2.30 

2.40 

2.60 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 67% 

.70 

.67%  .70 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.... 

2.60 

2.70 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

2.40 

2.65 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 85 

1.00 

.96  1.00 

2.40 

2.50 

No.  10  . 

.  6.00 

2.26 

2.40 

.  .77% 

.80 

.75  .80 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

2.26 

2.10 

2.16 

No.  10  . 

.  4.8.S 

nominal 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s . 

2.30 

2.60 

2.30 

2.36 

•IITtT- 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 67% 

.70 

.67%  .70 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips.  2s . 

1.66 

1.66 

1.76 

. 

No.  10  . 

.  4.40 

nominal 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s 

7.26 

7.60 

7.60 

9.50 

...... 

.70  . 

2.00  2.35 


0  1.36 

1.30 

1.50 

1.36 

1.60 

5  1.25 

1.10 

1.25 

1.20 

1.30 

7%  1.15 

1.06 

1.20 

1.15 

1.20 

2%  1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

0  . 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.26 

0  . 

.95 

1.00 

1.00 

1.07% 

0  1.02% 

.90 

.96 

.96 

1.00 

7%  .90 

.85 

.92% 

.97% 

)  . 

.97%  1.00 

7%  - - 

.90 

.95 

.96 

1.00 

5  _ _ 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.80 

.85 

.85 

.90 

6.26 

6.76 

6.26 

6.60 

6.00 

5.26 

6.00 

6.26 

0  4.60 

4.50 

4.76 

4.25 

4.50 

5  . 

4.25 

4.76 

4.25 

4.50 

2%  1.65 

1.30 

1.46 

0  1.25 

1.25 

1.40 

1.35 

1.45 

0  . 

1.10 

1.16 

1.30 

1.40 

1.20 

0  1.06 

1.06 

1.15 

1.20 

1.30 

0  .95 

.85 

.96 

1.10 

1.20 

6  . 

.80 

1.00 

1.10 

.97%  1.00 

5  . 

6  . 

4.50 

4.15 

!6  .90 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

7%  .80 

.80 

.85 

.90 

.95 

2%  .75 

.72% 

.75 

.85 

.96 

.72% 

.76 

.86 

.96 

0  _ 

0  4.25 

4.75 

4.00 

72%  .76 

.95 

1.00 

7%  .60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.65 

0  3.00 

2.50 

i2%  .65 

.65 

0  3.25 

.82%  .85 

.62% 

.65 

.65 

.70 

.75 

.80 

.85 

.92% 

'.80  3.00 

2.86 

3.00 

2.75 

3.00 

.70  .75 

.70 

.76 

.76  .90 

.72% 

.76 

.85 

.90 

.80  3.40 

2.25 

2.76 

2.66 

2.76 

.65  .80 

.85  1.05 

3.26  3.75 


.  1.07% 

1.30  1.35 

4.26  4.35 
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SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2......_».»......._„„...... 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3,  Squat  Vac . 

No.  10  . 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack.. 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . . 


TOMATOES 


Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  _ 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1.. 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  . . 


Std..  No.  1.. 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  .. 
No.  10  .... 


TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04.. 

No.  10  . . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.035 . 

No.  10  . 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  800  . 

No.  303  Cyl . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2  Cyl . 

No.  8  Cyl . 

No.  10  . 


TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . . . . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low  High 

.86 

.85 

.90 

1.10 

. 

. 

.97% 

.76 

.92% 

.90 

3.05 

3.25 

.80 

.75  . 

1.05 

1.07% 

1.00  . 

3.50 

Solid  Pack 

.96 

1.00 

.90  1.10 

1.06  1.16 

1.25 

1.25  1.35 

1.25  1.35 

3.50 

4.00 

3.75  4.50 

4.00  4.36 

.50 

.46  .47% 

.76  . 

.70 

.80 

.75  .85 

.95 

1.20 

1.00  1.10 

1.16  . 

3.35 

3.50 

3.00  3.75 

3.35  . 

W  ith  puree 

.37% 

.42% 

.42%  . 

.62%  .62% 

.67% 

.70 

.62%  .70 

.72%  .76 

.77  Vj 

.90 

.82%  .90 

.90  .96 

2.70 

3.20 

2.65  3.25 

2.75  3.00 

.38 

.50 

.42%  .46 

2.80 

3.00 

3.00  3.25 

3.26  3.40 

.36 

2.75 

.40  .42% 

.62%  . . 

2.60 

2.76  3.00 

2.86  3.00 

.45 

. 62% 

.60 

.70 

.76 

.70  . 

.70  .72% 

2.50 

3.00 

2.70  3.26 

2.76  2.86 

.75 

.75  . 

3.50 

3.75 

3.50  ....... 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 

PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey..  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std..  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice.  No.  10 . . 

Std.,  No.  10 _  _ 

Pie,  No.  10 . .  . 

Water,  No.  10 . .  . 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std..  No.  2% .  1.85 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10  . . 

Bartlett,  Fancy.  No.  2% .  1.65 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% .  1.30 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . . . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 


Central 
Low  High 


PINEAPPLE  I 

No.  1  Flat . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2Vj  . 

No.  10  in  Juice .  6.25 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2^  . 

47  oz . 

No.  10  . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 

1.30  1.35 

1.25  1.30 

1.15  1.17% 

4.75  4.90 

4.30  4.60 

3.75  3.90 

3.50  4.00 

3.00  3.10 


1.86 

1 

90 

1.65 

1 

76 

1.62% 

1 

55 

6.15 

6 

25 

6.50 

5 

76 

4.90 

6 

00 

3.60 

3 

76 

3.25 

4 

00 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Crushed  Sliced 


.80 

.80 

.85 

.80  . 

1.30 

1.42% 

1.60 

1.70 

4.26  ...... 

6.36 

6.60 

4.25  . 

5.75 

6.00 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
. 45 


RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2., 
No.  10  . 


Canned  Fruits 


Black,  Ssmip,  No.  2.. 


.80 

. bU 

. 87% 

2.05 

.  1.32% 

.  2.06 

4.25 

.  4.15 

1.60 

1.70 

.  1.66 

7.60 

.  6.00 

1.45 

1.55 

.  1.66 

7.60 

6.50 

.  6.00 

1.40 

1.60 

.  1.80 

1.60 

1.76 

2.00  2.17% 

No.  10,  water .  2.75  . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.90  3.00 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.35  3.50 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . . 70  .80 

No.  10  . . .  3.00  3.50 

No.  2  Std . . 65  .72^ 

No.  10  . 2.85  3.00 


APRICOTS 
No.  2%,  Fancy. 
No.  2%,  Choice. 

No.  2%  Std . 

No.  10  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice... 
No.  10,  Std . 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water.... 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  .  1.50  1.60 

No.  10  . . .  nominal 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.05 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  10 .  4.90  5.25 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . . . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std..  No.  10 . . . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . . . 

No.  10  . 


1.50  1.50 

7.00  . 


1.00  1.05 

4.90  5.25 


GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS  Florida 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 87%  1.05 

No.  6  . .  2.75  2.86 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz.  . 

No.  1  . 

No.  300  . 

No.  2  . 72%  .75 

46  oz .  1.65  1.75 

No.  6  . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


.75  .76 

1.65  1.75 


2.20  . 

1.90  2.05 

1.65  1.76 

7 

6!60  ei’fe 

6.76  6.00 


1.35  1.40 

5.00  5.25 

2.25  2.30 

2.10  2.25 

1.95  2.00 

7.85  8.00 

7.25  7.60 

6.86  7.16 


2.20  2.36 

7.66  7.76 


1.26  1.36 

6.76  6.00 


Canned  Fish 


6  oz . 

8  oz.  . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz.. 


6.00 

2.50 

1.50 

Southern 

Northwest  Selects 

1.00 

1.06 

. 

1.10 

1.06  1.10 

1.10  1.20 

1.80 

2.10 

. . 

1.60  1.66 

2.20 

2.10  _ 

. 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  1 . . . . 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  No.  1  Tall . 


No.  1,  Small.. 


Oil.  Tomato,  Carton.. 


1.06 

1.16 

1.30  . 

1.10 

1.20 

1.36  . 

1.16 

1.26 

s 

4.00  . 

3.60  . 

4.35  4.50 

3.10  . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’8 . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


TUNA  PISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Pcy.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’8 . 

S  -r . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 


2.46  2.50 

1.66  1.76 


1.40  1.46 

.96  . . 


2.00  2.10 

1.26  1.30 


11.50  12.50 
6.00  6.76 

4.16  4.40 

9.60  10.00 
6.26  6.60 
3.66  3.76 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


ma 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Townsend  vegetable  shoestringers,  bean  cutters, 
cherry  and  strawberry  slicers.  Townsend  Machinery  Co., 
Rome,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 1  tomato  soak  tank  washer;  1  rotary  washer; 
1  roller  inspection  table;  1  scalder;  1  motor  driven  Indiana 
tomato  pulper;  1  motor  driven  Indiana  pulp  finisher;  3  1,000- 
gallon  pulp  tanks  with  copper  coils  and  steam  traps;  3  motor 
driven  Viking  pulp  pumps;  1  7-pocket  pulp  filler;  200  feet  2" 
stainless  steel  piping  with  fittings;  1  10-tin  3-way  exhaust  box; 
1  2  to  10  tin  5-way  exhaust  box;  1  tomato  juicer;  4  copper  lined 
filling  trays;  150  12-quart  pails  and  4,000  hampers.  All  equip¬ 
ment  in  A-1  condition.  Write  for  specifications.  Oconomowoc 
Canning  Company,  Sun  Prairie,  Wis. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  —  CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Complete  cannery,  with  equipment  and  ware¬ 
house.  Located  at  Richland,  Washington,  in  the  center  of  a 
large  asparagus  producing  area.  Also  tomatoes,  spinach  and 
soft  fruit  available.  Will  sacrifice  for  quick  sale.  C.  J.  Dam, 
Richland,  Washington. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

HELP  WANTED — Salsemen  who  can  sell  any  or  all  branches 
of  the  canning  industry,  including  industrial  accounts.  Revolu¬ 
tionary  new  invention.  Placed  on  free  trial.  Sells  itself. 
Spectacular  two-minute  demonstration.  Orders  financed  by 
factory.  Men  earning  high  as  $100.00-$150.00  week.  Sideline 
or  full-time.  Experience  unnecessary.  Protected  territory  still 
available.  Free  Demonstrator  offer.  Salesmanager,  2440 
Lincoln  Ave.,  Dept.  R646,  Chicago. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — Packing  plant  manager  desires  con¬ 
nection,  experienced  in  packing  fruits  and  vegetables,  installing 
and  handling  plant  equipment,  purchasing  supplies  and  stock, 
warehousing  and  shipping,  office  and  business  experience. 
Available  December  1st.  Address  Box  B-2457,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Thoe  IQKntnnEDDt  Westm/nster, Met. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SUKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


Jti'  YOU  WANT  good  2nd  hand 

chinery  —  ASK  FOR  IT.  State 
your  wants  on  the  “Wanted  and 
For  Sale”  page. 


IF 


You  have  good  used  machinery,  no 
longer  needed,  turn  it  into  cash — 
Advertise  it  on  this  page. 


IF 


You  want  to  rent  or  to  huy  a  can¬ 
nery — or  if  you  want  to  rent  or  to 
sell  your  plant 

Say  So  on  this  page 
THE  COST  is  very  small. 


The  rates — straight  reading,  no  display: 
One  time,  per  line  40c 
Four  or  more  times,  per  line  30c 
Minimum  charge  per  ad.  $1.00 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line. 
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Where  To  Buy 

-the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  ior  details. 


Smile  Awhile 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcomed 


ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 
The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 
Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 


American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 


CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago.  Ill. 


PAGE  THE  OLD  SCRATCH 

The  daughter  of  a  certain  strict  principled  old  deacon  had 
attended  a  dance  the  previous  night,  much  against  her  father’s 
wishes.  When  she  appeared  for  breakfast  the  next  morning  he 
greeted  her  with  the  words: 

“Good  morning,  daughter  of  the  devil.” 

To  which  the  maiden  respectfully  replied: 

“Good  morning  .  .  .  father.” 

“I  hear  Bill’s  taking  up  spiritualism.” 

“What?  That  stuff  that  makes  the  tables  hop  around?  I 
thought  Bill  was  more  practical-minded  than  that.” 

“But  that’s  just  the  point.  Bill’s  in  the  furniture-moving 
business.” 

BIG  GAME 

Hunter  (to  guide,  after  the  hunter  had  missed  a  bird)  : 
Thunderation ! 

Guide:  Not  up  to  your  form,  sir. 

Hunter:  No.  Just  back  from  Africa.  Elephants,  you  know. 
Can’t  see  these  beastly  little  things. 

“Look,  papa,  Abie’s  cold  is  cured  and  we  still  got  left  a  box 
of  cough  drops.” 

“Oo,  vot  extravagance.  Tell  Herman  to  go  out  and  get  his 
feet  wet.” 

HIGHBROW  ENGLISH 

A  kindly  but  somewhat  patronizing  landlady  was  inquiring 
of  the  professor’s  young  bride  as  to  her  prospective  summer 
outing. 

“Our  plans  thus  far,”  replied  the  bride,  a  little  distantly, 
‘are  only  tentative.” 

“How  delightful!”  the  landlady  exclaimed.  “I’m  sure  you 
will  enjoy  camping  out  more  than  anything.” 

CURSES 

The  penniless  young  man  had  just  been  married  to  the 
beautiful  blonde  heiress  of  a  $30,000,000  fortune.  As  they  were 
driving  away  from  the  church,  he  looked  around  to  find  his  bride 
with  tears  streaming  down  her  face. 

“Why,  sweetheart,”  he  asked,  “what’s  the  matter?” 

“Darling,”  she  sobbed,  ‘I’ve  been  deceiving  you.  I’m  a  hateful, 
deceitful,  unworthy  little  girl.  I  told  you  a  dreadful  lie. 
Please  promise  you’ll  forgive  me?” 

“What  was  the  lie?”  asked  her  hubby. 

A  fresh  outburst  of  tears  shook  the  little  form  beside  him. 

“Darling,”  she  sobbed,  ‘I  can’t  cook!” 


Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
R.  I.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 


A  stranger  applied  at  the  police  station  for  lodging,  and 
when  asked  his  name,  replied  that  it  was  Smith. 

“Give  me  your  real  name,”  he  was  ordered. 

“Well,”  said  the  applicant,  “put  me  down  as  William 
Shakespeare.” 

“That’s  better,”  the  officer  told  him.  “You  can’t  bluff  me 
with  that  Smith  stuff.” 

Judge:  The  charge  against  you.  Sambo,  is  that  you  left 
your  wife.  That  makes  you  a  wife  deserter.  What  have  you 
to  say  for  yourself? 

Sambo:  Judge,  you  don’t  know  dat  woman.  Ah  ain’t  desertin’. 
Ah’se  refugeein’. 

Papa  glared  sternly  at  his  young  hopeful.  “Another  bite  like 
that  young  man,”  he  said,  “and  you’ll  leave  the  table.” 

Sonny  looked  up.  “Another  bite  like  that,”  he  agreed,  “and 
I’ll  be  finished.” 
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SHAKER 


ROBINS  HORIZONTAL  RETORTS 
CRATES  and  TRUCKS 

Made  in  all  sizes 

Crates  and  Trucks  either  fully  enclosed  or  open  end 
for  handling  wood  or  metal  trays  filled  with  cans. 


for  copy  of  general 


AVARS  HI-SPEEP  9  Pocket  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO 

and  CUT  STRING  BEAN  FILLER 


JU/CE  DRAIN- 


PLUNCER 

ADJUSTMENT 


JUICE 

BRINER 


For  filling  whole  tomatoes 

Measures  each  can  full  alike  without 
crushing 

Larger  hopper  and  longer  shaker.  Fills 
more  whole  and  even 

Large  juice  pan — Double  valve  juicer 

Soon  pays  for  itself  in  labor  saved  over 
hand  fill 

Capacity  up  to  180  cans  per  minute. 

Also  make  a  7  pocket  Filler  for  tomatoes 
and  cut  string  beans. 

Prices  on  request 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Salem,  New  Jersey 


pfc 


^^TRACTIVEly 

OfH{^inalCf*eutlotUL 

OurSpeomltif' 


^  CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A  full  line  of  vegetable  seeds 
bred  and  grown  for  the  canning  trade 
with  84  years  of  experience 


Associated  Seed  Groivers,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1856 

Neu)  haven,  Connecticut 


